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4 asking myself the other day, 
“i when looking at some prints 
ae IH sent me from an _ out-of-town 
=—J friend: “Why am I attempting 
to be a pictorial photographer?” Just then 
along comes a request from Friend Beardsley 
to permit him to print my reasons for being 
what is called a pictorial photographer. 

Before going into the matter, I shall, first 
of all, give my readers an idea of my posi- 
tion as a camera worker, for various reasons ; 
but principally to encourage others that per- 
haps are situated as I have been, and am, to 
this very day. There is not a single person 
that I know of within fifty miles of my home 
who has taken photography seriously as a 
mode of artistic expression. When I desire 
to look at the work of those that I consider 
are striving along the same lines as myself, 
it is necessary for me to go about one hun- 
dred miles, and that does not happen any 
oftener than once a year. At all other times, 
my only contact with fellow workers is 
through the magazines, such as Puoto-Era, 
and through correspondence. And right here I 
want to show my appreciation of the maga- 
zines and their Editors, who have been over- 
patient with me, and to whom I owe a great 
deal for the pleasure I have received in the 
past and receive at present; for it is in a 
great measure due to them that I did not 
give up in despair long, long ago. Let me 
tell you, dear readers, that I have yet to see 
my first photographic exhibition or salon, 
regardless of the fact that I have had a 
number of pictures accepted and placed on 
exhibition. 

In my early teens, I acquired a premium 


camera that used a single plate at each load- 
ing. A long struggle with this gave me the 
rudiments of the fascinating art, until I was 
in the Brownie class. Many were the pictures 
that that dear old Brownie made for me, 
most of which are personal; but among them 
were several that were made in the country, 
two of which the Eastman Kodak-Company 
used in their traveling-exhibitions. Naturally, 
little incidents like that gave me renewed 
encouragement, and at the first opportunity 
a better camera was in my possession. 
From the days that I was graduated from 
high school, it has been my pleasant lot to 
work the greater part of the day, except 
Sundays, and, as I married early and have 
a family of seven children, the last five of 
whom are now attending school, the good 
wife and I are busy with marital duties after 
the regular work is done. However, it has 
been possible for me to carry my camera 
with me at work as a city mail-carrier for 
“Uncle Sam’’, and to this fact many of my 
exhibition-prints owe their creation. This and 
my ramblings into the country on Sundays 
and vacation days have been the only occa- 
sions that it has been possible for me to 
devote to exposing sensitive plates and films. 
At first, my excursions into the country 
with my camera were for the purpose of 
recreation and relaxation from my arduous 
duties—that one can readily picture with my 
healthy group of food-consumers, to say 
nothing of shoes and the boys’ trousers. But 
later, with the incentive received from the 
photographic magazines, I began to sub- 
mit prints to exhibitions and became success- 
ful from my point of view; so that to-day 
my ambitions are to picture nature as it 
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appeals to me and try to share this pleasure 
with those who care to take the time to study 
my efforts. All my prints are the results of 
many exposures with a small camera and 
subsequent enlargements of portions of the 
most promising negatives. I am a pictorial 
photographer because of several things: Fate 


first put a camera into my hands. Early 
encouragements continued my activities. My 
choice of life called for an extreme relaxa- 
tion, and for the exercise of the gift of sight 
and mind that the Lord has blessed me with 
that I may enjoy the many beautiful things 
which are everywhere present around us. 


Behind a Camera in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
CHARLES S. STRONG 
Copyright, 1930 


(Continued from the August Issue) 


GRASPED my camera and 
jumped from the pony’s back, 
/ and immediately he bounded 
| away as though he had been 
= possessed by one of the thousand 
devils that the Icelanders had claimed dwelt 
here. The animal ran on only a few steps, 
and then turned with something of a question- 
ing look and whinnied pitifully. 

But that question seemed nothing with the 
work of the moment. I unslung the Hawkeye, 
removed the protective handkerchief, wiped 
a few drops of rain from the lens, tried to 
cleanse it as thoroughly as the occasion per- 
mitted, reconsidered my first adjustment, set 
the lens-opening at four, and adjusted the 
bellows for thirty meters instead of the ori- 
ginal length, eight meters. On the cape, I 
was using the new Agfa rollfilm—the Hol- 
lingshead was used up on the peninsula, with 
wreck pictures—and the exposures for the 
lava-bed pictures were timed at 1/50 of a 
second and 1/25 of a second. The photo- 
graphs of the lighthouse with the sulphur 
springs in the background, where the steam 
and fog was not so marked, were instantane- 
ous; and the picture over the sea was at one 
second on a stationary base in the terrace of 
the lighthouse itself. 

I went into action as though I had the 
rest of my life, and, to make certain that 
the film would not blur up, I made two time 
exposures at two seconds each to counteract 
the drizzly atmosphere; but these later 
proved to be overexposed. During the photo- 
graphing processes I was making all sorts 
of faces at the contents of the overwrought 
air, and watching the wind blowing the smoke 
in various directions until I thought I must 
have a2 fairly good picture before me. 

I remember clicking the shutter on the last 
of the smoky pictures, and I was going 





through the motions for another shot when 
I heard the voice of the guide behind me 
on the sand-dune: 

“Get out of there!! Run, for God’s sake!” 

I looked up with a dumb stare on my 
face, and just stood; and then I started to 
walk, and found out that I could not. Little 
circular puffs of steam were climbing up on 
either side of me, and my high boots had 
prevented me from even feeling that I was 
sinking into this maze of pits and troughs 
that had seemed such solid ground; but 
the sight of the hoof marks not two minutes 
before should have warned me. 

The boiling mud was weaving itself about 
my ankles, and I suddenly began to feel it 
penetrating the thick leather of my boots, 
and I pulled and pulled on my right leg, and 
took a step forward, toward where the 
remainder of the party awaited me with 
excited expressions on their faces. I think 
it felt like an hour before I finally moved 
the ten feet to solid ground; but I suppose 
in reality it was but a few moments. How- 
ever, I think that I at once realised what 
was liable to happen, and recalled every story 
of dire consequences that I had heard on my 
various trips in Iceland: the lad who slipped 
and fell into the sulphur springs at Olfusa 
and had his legs burned away; the two Ger- 
mans who burned to death in their gutta- 
percha boat in Krafla, and a dozen others, 
and I had visions of my name attached to 
the list. But that was that, and nothing of 
exciting dénouement was afforded by the 
situation. 

We returned to the horses, took them off 
to the side, and tied them up where they 
could not get into mischief. Then we pre- 
pared to investigate the immense fissure 
known as Hauksvorduga, at the southern end 
of which there burst forth, with a hissing, 
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1. The geyser in action on the Reyker 2. The silica deposits of Geyser, once the monarch of all spouters, 
plain below the heights of Kambar. and the hot water fountain that gave others the name. This geyser has 
been enacting since the volcanic disturbance of 1913 in Iceland. 
3. A view across the Central Park Lake in Reykjavik, Iceland. The 
new Catholic Cathedral in right background. 
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screaming concerto, several large hot springs 
that worked the ashy lava bed and surround- 
ing sulphur and mud pits into further 
murkiness. We turned from the “perusal of 
the hot springs to where a dead cone held a 
mixture of red, yellow, and undulating blue 
streaks, and coarse mixtures of violet and 
green and all the shades in one bevy of 
dirty color. The cone was all coated with a 
sealy collection of the various colors that 
seemed to be powdering up, so, that if, on 
the morrow, the volcanic action beneath this 
mysterious cape switched to a point in its 
bosom beneath this old cone, it would have 
plenty of débris to mold into some additional 
seething, boiling excretions. 

The rain started to come down in sheets, 
and we sought our ponies and wended our 
careful way through this living area up to 
the lighthouse. 

The summit of the light was our destina- 
tion aiter a little refreshment, and we had a 
bird’s-eye view of the region we had just 
traversed, which was not an uninteresting 
one. We could easily trace the fissures with 
their moving, superimposed, vibrating area 
of sulphurous and volcanic compositions that 
stretch in a line from Reykjanes on the south- 
western point of Iceland to My Vatn on the 
northern coast. 

All of this region is called by Iceland 
natives “Earthquake Land”, because of the 
fact that the eruptions and activity are of 
almost daily occurrence, changing the phy- 
sical structure of the cape in some ways so 
that it is hard to recognise a photograph 
made at a certain time as that of a place 
visited even a period as short as three days 
thereafter. The entire volcanic area on this 
cape alone has been estimated to include five 
hundred square miles. The extended pres- 
ence of the dead cones mentioned above 
makes it possible to mark the limits. 

From the top of the lighthouse our atten- 
tion was directed toward the sea, and I ven- 
tured a photograph which rewarded me with 
a view of one of the Eldeyjar, or Fire 
Islands, as they are called, because, being 
on the same strata and volcanic vent as 
the cape, they are affected by the eruptions 
of the mainland. 

' It was pointed out that on certain days 
when the land maintained its shape, these 
islands erupted, casting a belt of flame into 
the sky, visible more than a hundred miles 
away, and that at times there were eruptions 
of water and steam coming up through the 


sea between the islands and sometimes 
extending as far as forty-five miles from the 
tip of Cape Reykjanes. Quite a different 
conception of Iceland, I warrant, from that 
which the average reader holds. But that is 
only one of the wonders. We might mention 
the geysers and others of the phenomena 
that have attracted much scientific attention 
to this subarctic island. 

Upon the return trip from Reykjanes we 
went by way of Haleyjabunga, which pro- 
vided us with an interesting change, namely, 
the passing of the smallest lava dome in Ice- 
land, and that was 3,500 feet across, more 
than half a mile. You immediately wonder, 
if a half-a-mile-or-more-wide lava dome is 
the smallest, what is the largest, and I might 
fittingly offer the information that it is 
Askja, in the center of Iceland, with a crater 
measuring fifty square miles and the dome 
itself comparatively larger. 

After my return to Reykjavik, I proudly 
exhibited the photographs I had made, and 
asked why it had been so hard to make pic- 
tures before. Here is the interesting explana- 
tion: “Well, you made them in the rain. No 
one ever did that before. That is why they 
vame out.” It seems that on clear days the 
smoke and steam from the cape are so thick 
that pictures appear as nothing but a cloudy 
mass. However, the rain had the redeeming 
power of dispelling a portion of the smoke, 
while it did not blur the visibility sufficiently 
to damage the pictures. I am glad it rained. 

These pictures were developed in Reyk- 
javik in an Eastman Kodak developing tank, 
with pyro chemicals, and the prints were 
made on Azo Number Two, with periods of 
from four to twelve seconds in the printing. 
The moonlight pictures were given the mini- 
mum to prevent the overblending of the white 
in the blacks of the background, and the 
others were printed between seven and 
twelve seconds for various effects. The 
examples used ranged from four to seven 
seconds. 

Returning to the continent of Europe, some 
of my most interesting photographic experi- 
ences were those which revolved about the 
photographing of the various towns and cities 
that dot the coast of Norway from the 
Skagerrak to the northernmost tip of Europe, 
and it may not be out of place to offer some- 
thing concerning these portions of the camera 
career I bave been so fortunate as to have 
set before me. 

Norway has often been known as the 
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country of the three towns, Oslo, Bergen, 
and Trondhjem; and each of these, cradled 
as it is in the arm of some long fjord, and 
backed and often flanked by the high hills, 
provides a very compact subject for photo- 
graphic surveying. Oslo has its Holmenkollen 
hill and its Grefsenkollen, and Frogner to 
provide climbing places suitable for poising 
oneself with a camera to gather in a treat 
of hill and dale, of the city with its spires, 
and of the bay dotted with its islands, with 


90,000 odd inhabitants is the Florien Hotel, 
at the top of a funicular railway, and seem- 
ing almost to be putting a foot out to kick 
over something onto the top of the city itself. 
The Floien Banen, or the cable railway, is a 
thrill in itself, and a camera perched over 
the slanted seats of the cars is in a place of 
vantage, indeed; but the supreme thrill is 
attained at the summit. 

The day was a little dull when Herr 
Vilhelm Rosasco and Herr Finn S. Seeberg 





BERGEN, NORWAY, FROM FLOIEN 


their white-sailed fleets tied up at the little 
docks that are so easily discernible. 

Trondhjem has its Aasverien winding up 
along the western portion of the town, with 
the Nid River curling about the Oen in the 
center of the southern portion of the cathe- 
dral city, and then has the seething com- 
mercial portion of the town spreading out 
to the Trondhjemsfjord with the grim, for- 
bidding bulk of Munkholem out there in the 
water. 

But to me Bergen, that old port of ancient 
Hanseatic League, has always been the most 
interesting subject; and though I succeeded 
in all three of the metropolitan photographic 
attempts, that which recorded Bergen forever 
in my album has always been my greatest 
pride. So I will use it as an example of the 
three. 

Situated above the city of Bergen with its 
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escorted me to the top of Floien for the 
bird’s-eye view of the city, and I was more 
than pleased with the prospect. 

I had replenished my supply of filmpacks, 
and now carried the old Revolving Back 
Graflex, loaded up, and with an extra pair 
of packs in my pocket. I was employing the 
Tessar I C, 5 x 7 lens, and had picked out 
as my focal center the spurting white of the 
fountain in the center of the Bergen Exposi- 
tion as a sight for the shot from this point. 

I then sighted the entire Exposition in the 
foreground of my finder, and had the old city 
running down to the quays off to the right. 
The fjord. pushing its finger in, and narrow- 
ing out in the central background, moved on 
up until it was lost in the outskirts of the 
city. The residential resorts, containing a 
number of the interesting villas that are 
typical outskirts of all Norwegian cities, are 
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like hideaways, for the work-a-day people 
wish to be within walking distance of their 
woods and mountains. These villas are visible 
upon the farther shore of the fjord and then 
may be seen climbing into the little breaks 
in the hills off to the left rear. 

The fishing trawlers, back from their days 
on the banks, add something to the romance 
of the picture, and one of them is visible at 
anchor on the right center of the picture. 
Smaller craft are scattered about the fjord. 

The first shot of the city, quite an unsatis- 
factory one, was made at 1/20-second. The 
second, third, and fourth were graded 1/40-, 
1/25-, and 1/2-second, and results showed 
that, considering everything, the best result 
was obtained with the 1/40-second exposure. 
If the day had been brighter and I had dared 
use a fast shutter, quite a different study 
might have resulted. 

An inspection of the photograph gives an 
opportunity of seeing some of the parks and 
squares that make the city quite a homy spot 
and which cause the entire prospect to appear 
more like some inland city upon a quiet flow- 
ing river than an ocean port that has contacts 
with the greater portion of the world. 

On a large scale, Bergen in its secluded 
and sequestered position, in its big smallness, 
is typical of those towns that climb north to 
Troms6, and over the Arctic to Kirkenes on 
the backyard of Finland, and they have all 
dropped before the claiming lens of my 
camera. Thanks are due to the traffic manager, 
M. Solemdol, for the close co-operation and 
ready turning over of the use of the Bergen 
steamers for my runs to the north. 

As a rounding-out of the narrative, I may 
offer some interesting information concern- 
ing other interior experiences, and I should 
like especially to mention two encounters 
when executive duties prevented me from 
personally handling the camera. I must 
apologize as well for not furnishing any 
other material than the fact that the Graflex 
camera was used with the Protar F/6.3. The 
weather was dull, the,time was in the winter, 
and a glimpse of the sun is accorded one 
only during the hour directly at noon, and 
then it is under the rim of such a haze that 
it can scarcely be included as a photographic 
help. 

In offering the two studies in this group, 
I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the Norwegian Government Railways, under 
whose patronage I traveled a portion of 
the time. 


The greatest novelty for a number of those 
who penetrate into the interior of the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula is the sight of a real live 
reindeer, and when this is accomplished under 
the leaden sky, with snow on the ground and 
an invigorating tang in the air, one can hold 
the sight worth remembering. 

During my first trip I was privileged to 
visit Finse, on the top of the world in 
Norway. There I saw the first of the Santa 
Claus steeds that had been with me in mind 
since my earliest days, and I wish to present 
this friend to you. I believe this subject holds 
a touch of majesty, of solitude, and of the 
typical singleness of its purpose and its 
outline. 

My second great “discovery” was my first 
encounter with a real live whaler in the 
north of Europe, and again on the islands 
in the Arctic, to which the whaling industry 
has been removed because of the odor atten- 
dant upon the train-oil boiling. 

One of the greatest thrills comes to the 
heart of a boy or a young man, whether that 
“young” means fifteen or ninety years, when 
he comes alongide of a whale which looks 
every inch of ninety feet, and which he 
knows from his “Herman Melville” has been 
doing its rounds over the greater portion of 
the globe for no one knows how many years. 
And in consideration and satisfaction of this 
thrill. I am privileged to offer the interesting 
depiction of just how it looks to be on speak- 
ing terms with a man-sized whale. 

It has often been said that my most inter- 
esting studies have been caught by my ability 
to focus properly and definitely on the 
centrai portion of my picture or the highest- 
toned point I wish to record; and this ability 
has been frequently ascribed to a facility 
aequired by squinting through a French 
yoneometer and range finder where the busi- 
ness was more warlike than merely recording 
upon a sensitised film; but I do not know 
whether this type of experience can help any 
other person—perhaps he might try it. 

I take the opportunity, in closing, to say 
that I have succeeded in a particular interest 
of mine, which is the depiction of the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic, in a small way, without men- 
tioning the cold, and I think that, in itself, 
is quite an accomplishment. It seems that 
when people journey to Iceland, or to Nor- 
way, they are of the impression that they 
are going to step off the boat on snowshoes 
and battle drifts many feet high, and, as has 
often been said to me: “You Americans 
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Courtesy of Norges Statsbanen 
Lone sentinel of the herd on the Hardanger Vidda at Finse in Central 
Norway. Photograph made in mid-winter. 





Courtesy of Norges Statsbanen 
Returning from a ptarmigan hunt in northern Norway to one of the “saeters” 
or hunters’ cabins maintained for the benefit of wayfarers. 
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A WHALER AND ITS CATCH 


think that polar bears walk around the street 
here, and that it is snowing all year around.” 

In closing my warm discussion of the 
Arctic, I might say that there are coal mines 
in operation at Spitzbergen on the 80th 
parallel, considerably north of the latitude of 
our Alaska, and there are iron mines in 
Sweden at Gallivarre and Luosavarra, with 
a railroad running many degrees north of the 
Arctic Circle; that Kirkenes, the farthest 
north port on the Arctic, on Varangerfjord, 
has an electric line running down into the 
Boris Gleb mines on the Norwegian Finnish 
border. and all of these are in full blast all 
the year around. 

Steamers maintain daily service to Kirk- 
enes, climbing up around the north of Europe 
and incidentally passing Nordkyn, the north- 
ernmost point of land on the continent of 
Europe. 

An appealing Arctic, and one that has 
attracted me many times—and I hope that 
this introduction to it and some of its unusual 
features may invite added reports and photo- 
graphic studies. I have to mention that I 
met many people, on North Cape cruises, 
with small pocket-cameras which were 
equipped with the most elementary lenses, 
who reported splendid success, aided by the 
brilliant lighting of the summer. Occasionally 





Courtesy of Norges Statsbanen 
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they reported their interest in the peculiar 
rarity of the atmosphere that even extends 
into the winter months and provides such 
satisfactory and unusual settings for their 
photographic efforts. 


Wanted 


WantTep—A man who can find things to be 
done without the help of a manager and three 
assistants. 

A man who gets to work on time in the morning 
and does not imperil the lives of others in an 
attempt to be the first to quit work at night. 

A man who is neat in appearance, and who does 
not sulk for an hour’s overtime in emergencies. 

A man who listens carefully when he is spoken 
to and asks only enough questions to insure 
the accurate carrying out of instructions. 

A man who moves quickly and makes as little 
noise as possible about it. 

A man who looks you straight in the eve and 
tells the truth every time. 

A man who does not pity himself for having 
to work. 

A man who is cheerful, courteous to everyone, 
and determined to “make good”’. 

A man who, when he does not know, says, 
“T don’t know”, and when he is asked to do 
anything says, “I'll try.” 

Contact. 
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William H. Jackson—Photographer 


Cc. J. GREENLEAF 


BOMRADE William H. Jackson 
| is one of the immortals of the 
‘forties, and one of the best. And 
when you learn that he was born 
at an early date in the ‘forties 
a hasty calculation tells you that 
he is eighty-six years of age. But you soon 
forget all about this fact, for nothing in 
the man causes you to think of it or remem- 
ber it. Straight, slender, with the bronze of 
health, low-voiced, gentle-mannered, clear 
and accurate in his speech, you never think 
again of eighty-six years in connection with 
him. And yet, when you know of the man’s 
wonderful life, where he has been and what 
he has done, you must come to the conclu- 
sion that it took years of work to accomplish 
all of this—not only years of real work, but 
stamina, high courage, grit, endurance, vis- 
ion, and a longing to know. 

An old darky who had been with horses 
all of his life defined a thoroughbred as a 
horse that got tired sometimes, but “he keeps 
goin’, while the scrub stops and won't go 
no more’. By this good definition, Mr. Jack- 
son is a thoroughbred in every sense. He was 
born in Keeseville, New York, near the 
Ausable Chasm and the fine hills and wooded 
slopes of the Adirondacks. This same old 
darky told me of a boy that had been abused 
by his parents, and the lad was paying for 
this fact because “he hadn’t used no sense in 
pickin’ out his parents”. But this was not 
the case with Mr. Jackson. His mother was 
a graduate from a fine college and a painter 
of ability; and his father, even at that early 
date, was experimenting in the hope of mak- 
ing pictures of people by the aid of chemicals 
and sunlight, or, as they were called after 
the inventor, daguerreotypes. When William 
Jackson was ¢ baby, the family moved to 
Columbus, Ga., but soon returned to the old 
home in New York. When about fifteen, the 
boy struck out for himself and tried to do 
what he wished to do; that was, to make 
pictures of whatever appealed to him as pic- 
torial. He worked for a time with a photo- 
grapher. At that time the art was in its 
infancy and it was very hard to get results. 

Soon came the great awakening, the first 
rumble of the Civil War. Young Jackson en- 
listed in the Twelfth Vermont, and when it 
was known that he \was handy with brush 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON——PHOTOGRAPHER 
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and pen, he was detailed by his Colonel to 
makes sketches, as needed. His command 
was not forced to take part in the Battle of 
Gettysburg, though near that historic ground. 
He continued to do his duty as assigned till 
mustered out of the service. 

Many a young woman has ruined many a 
young man by neglecting to have a quarrel 
with him and then sending him away to take 
some really worth-while part in the game of 
life. But the girl that young Jackson knew did 
her duty and deserves the thanks of every- 
one to whom he has given so much pleasure 
and information during all the long years. 
The same old magnet was working then as 
now. He went to New York and met a com- 
rade there, and they agreed to go West—well, 
to Montana. That would not mean much to- 
day with our modern methods of travel; but 
then—-! They picked up a third boy, and 
away they went! About the only baggage 
they had to carry was courage and the deter- 
mination to stick together and go through. 
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They met with a lot of trouble and real 
hardships; but after some tough times, they 
found themselves at Nebraska City and saw 
the waters of the mighty Missouri rolling 
toward the sea. Then they started to follow 
the Platte toward its source. If there is a 
river anywhere in the world that gives the 
idea of being eternal and that it will be 
found flowing between its low-lying banks 
when all else has departed, it is the Platte. 
At least, it has always affected me that way. 
And at that time it flowed through the great 
plain where the buffalo herds wandered at 
will. For lack of funds, the young men were 
compelled to go over this great plain in the 
capacity of “bull-whackers’, as they were 
called. I have ever looked back with a chill 
of horror to the time when I was compelled to 
drive a single yoke of oxen under the best 
of conditions. But these green boys were 
given twelve oxen, six yoke, half wild, and 
they must yoke them every morning, each 
ox in his place, each yoke in its proper num- 
ber in the line, and keep them going smoothly 
till the train stopped at noon or night. And 
unyoking the tired, hungry, thirsty brutes 
was as hard as any part of the game! 

Of course, they met many other trains— 
Mormon emigrants, gold-seekers, home hun- 
ters, Indians, more than half-savage, and all 
the wild set that traveled through the valley 
of the Platte in those days! At last they ar- 
rived at Salt Lake City, and it seemed good 
to the sight of these lonely boys just to see 
houses where people lived, and the really 
fine house of Brigham Young. There was 
cold, clear water running down both sides 
of the streets. They stayed there for some 
time, and then moved on westward, finally 
arriving at the “city of the angels’, Los 
Angeles. 

But it had been a long, weary way for 
these boys, and they longed to go back to 
the East again. They had no money for this, 
and so they hired out to herd half-wild horses 
on the hills. This meant all kinds of exposure, 
hard riding, and little rest. At last they 
started on the back trek, driving about one 
hundred and fifty head of horses. This wild 
bunch were a hard lot to handle! The streams 
were swollen and the horses refused to 
cross until they were forced into the water. 
Then they would try to return to the same 
side, as the rapid current forced them down- 
stream. The boys would have to strip nearly 
naked, mount some fractious steed, and force 
him into the river, while the boys on the 


bank would try to get the rest of the herd t- 
take to the water. It was rougi., hard, cold 
work. At last they struck the advauce camp 
of the builders of the Union Pacific Railroad 
and, finally, arrived at Julesburg, with about 
only half of the herd. These were rounded up 
and shipped to Omaha for sale. 

May I digress and tell of my first visit to 
Julesburg? It was certainly a frontier town. 
where cowboys shot and rode as they pleased. 
On the way, I had fallen into talk with an 
old man who looked wiser than he really 
was. Over and over he would repeat, ““There’s 
another patch of alfalfa!’ And each dis- 
covery seemed to give him real pleasure. I 
think he discovered at least a thousand of 
these “‘patches’’. But at Julesburg we were 
received with high honors. Court was in ses- 
sion and some of the boys had shot too 
carelessly, or perhaps too carefully, and there 
was trouble in sight. The old man was hailed 
as the judge to try these cases, and I was 
held to be one of the great, brilliant lawyers 
who had come to argue and free those who 
had the biggest fees. I hinted to the old man 
to keep quiet, and we had the best the town 
could give. The waiters at the only hotel fell 
over each other in trying to pay us due honor. 
But when, later, a wondering crowd saw us 
depart without trying a single case except 
that of a good dinner, they marveled greatly. 
And the old man spied out new patches all 
the way to Denver! 

When the sad bunch of ponies arrived at 
Omaha, they were sold at a good figure. But 
Jackson received only twenty dollars for all 
the work and risk he had taken. He took it, 
and paid it out at once for a square meal 
and needed supplies. Then he started to 
hunt another job among the photographers, 
and found it. He was doing well, and his 
letters back home brought out his brother. 
In a little while they were doing business as 
“Jackson Brothers, Photographers”. But our 
boy wished to make pictures of some of the 
life that would never come to the studio— 
the railroad camps, the Indians, and all the 
wonderful life that he saw everywhere. So 
he rigged up something like Brady used in 
the Civil War, which I described in another 
article, and he had to use the same sort of pro- 
cess as Brady did. Indians were very averse 
to being photographed. I remember that the 
squaws would gather up the little ones and 
dive into their tepees and stop every opening, 
so that the “bad spirit’ could not get them. 
But Jackson had a winning way that secured 
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their good will; thus he was enabled to make 
some of the best negatives of Indian life that 
have ever been made. 

In July, 1870, Dr. Hayden, head of the 
United States Geological Survey, came to 
Omaha and called on Mr. Jackson, having 
met him before. He described the wonders 
of the Old Oregon Trail across Wyoming, 
and he wiched Jackson to go with him and 
secure some of the wonderful views that he 
had seen. Dr. Hayden had served in the Civil 
War as a surgeon in the Federal Army, and 
he was a seasoned traveler and a trained 
geologist. I wish that I had space to tell of 
the wonders of that country, which had never 
been seen by white men save in rare cases. 
And while the work was hard and dangerous, 
at times there must have been a thrill worth 
while when Jackson realised that he was 
making views of such wonders as the Yellow- 
stone region, the Grand Teton, nearly 14,000 
feet high, the Mount of the Holy Cross, the 
ruins of the cities of the ancient Cliff Dwel- 
lers, and thousands of other views that no 
white man had ever seen, to say nothing of 
making pictures of them. At one time the two 
men made camp at Independence Rock, on 
the old Overland Trail, and here a grand 
gathering of all the old pioneers will be held 
this summer to celebrate the old times of 
long ago. 

Speaking of this rock, Mr. Jackson says: 
“It is an immense, rounded mass of granite, 
rising above the level valley floor near the 
Sweetwater River. It is nearly two hundred 
feet high at one end, and about fifteen hun- 
dred yards in circumference. The rock has 
particular interest on account of the great 
number of names inscribed on it. Many of 
these were the names of the early explorers 
and of well-known Army officers and civil- 
ians, dating back to the days of the California 
gold rush and even earlier.” As I have 
hinted, when in the presence of Mr. Jack- 
son it is difficult to believe that this gentle- 
man is of the age mentioned, and that he 
was the one who penetrated that wild region 
away back in the ‘seventies and made such 
wonderful pictures, and by a process that 
was beset by all the difficulties known to the 
old-time photographer! That he did very 
much to make that wonderful region better 
known to the people of the world stands as 
a matter of fact. He is one of the very few 
that knew that wild region as it was nearly 
sixty years ago, and I know of no one who 
can tell its story better than he. 


In a very recent letter he says, regarding 
his photograph: “The one that I am sending 
you under another cover was made on my 
eightieth birthday, and is the only one that 
I have.” I think that I am glad that he had 
no other, for it looks just as he does today. 
And eighty-six years of age! 

Speaking of his book he says: “While it 
deals with the less familiar but more pic- 
turesque period of ‘wet-plate’ photography, 
the last generation or two of the craft know 
me best through my work of the ’eighties 
and ‘nineties. This took me into every State 
of the Union and a two years’ trip abroad, 
chiefly through Asiatic countries, with a win- 
ter’s journey by sledge across Siberia into 
Russia. My photographs of this trip ap- 
peared serially in Harpers’ Weekly for many 
months. But this is ancient history. Five 
years ago, I retired from my long connection 
with the Detroit Publishing Company, and, 
locating in Washington, occupied my time in 
writing and painting from my old-time notes 
and sketches. Since the first of the year, 
however, I have been interested in the work 
of the Oregon Trail Memorial Association. 
This came about naturally, due to my ex- 
perience as a ‘bull-whacker’ along the old 
trail in 1866. 

“One of my early undertakings was to 
compile a map from existing data that are 
intended to differentiate clearly the historic 
old trails from the modern highways. To ob- 
tain further information, I went out on the 
road last summer, and with notebook and 
camera covered nearly every portion of the 
various routes from the Missouri River to 
the Columbia River and Puget Sound. All 
this is preparatory to staging some kind of 
celebration, in which it is hoped to have the 
Boy and Girl Scouts and similar organisa- 
tions take part, in commemoration of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Henry Meeker, and of the first wagon train 
to cross the plains to the Rocky Mountains. 

“It is expected that the publicity gained by 
this celebration will assist in putting over 
the campaign soon to follow for selling the 
memorial coins to secure the means with 
which to complete the monumenting of the 
trail. I may say, in passing, that the plans 
for this summer are awaiting the completion 
of the fund for carrying on the work outlined, 
but everyone is sanguine that success is just 
around the corner.” 

I called on Mr. Jackson and found him 
busy creating some very fine drawings and 
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colored pictures of the days of the Oregon 
Trail. The Oregon Trail Memorial Associa- 
tion has for its purpose to mark and monu- 
ment the Old Oregon Trail and its branches; 
to promote the saving and preservation of 
historic documents and relics of old pioneers ; 
to restore the historic landmarks of the trail 
and promote visits to them; to erect a fitting 
national monument to the American pioneers 
at the National Capitol at Washington. 

The Association has named April 10, 1930, 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the depar- 
ture of the first wagon train from St. Louis 
over the Oregon Trail, as the opening date 





of the centennial, and December 29, 1930, 
as the official closing day. 
Up to date there have been liberal re- 


sponses from historical societies, national 
leagues of all kinds, and particularly the 
Scouts of both the Boys and Girls, who are 
greatly interested in the movement. Its suc- 
cess seems assured, and to this end Mr. 
Jackson is giving his best efforts. 

The office of this organisation is located 
at 95 Madison Avenue, New York City; and, 
if interested, write the Association at this 
address, and all information will be cheer- 
fully given you. 


Professional Copying for the Amateur 
J. G. PRATT 


Photographer, Bureau of Entomology, U. 





SLL branches of professional pho- 
| tography considered, it is with- 
! out doubt copying which brings 
}} in the maximum returns for a 
: 4 minimum of effort expended. The 
a is easy; there is an abundance of it to 
be done; and, if the seriously inclined ama- 
teur should desire to add a few shekels to his 
own budget instead of having it all go to the 
supply houses, he might well expend ten 
dollars or so in setting up the equipment 
required. 

All that is needed is a sliding platform 
for the camera, at right angles to the easel, 
and a pair of adjustable reflectors capable 
of giving perfect illumination over a field 
up to about 11 x 14 inches. The reflectors 
indicated, I had made of galvanised iron at 
a cost of two dollars each. You can paint 
them inside with white enamel, and do the 
wiring yourself. 

The reflectors take three 75-W frosted 
bulbs each, spaced five inches apart, and one 
reflector should have a switch, so that one 
set of lights can be turned off except while 
you are making the exposure. 

A 16 x 20-inch drawing-board makes an 
excellent easel, and the reflectors, when 
drawn back about eighteen inches, will easily 
illuminate the entire board. The rest of the 
outfit can be made from odds and ends. 

Nine-tenths of commercial copy work can 
5’ x 7” camera, and where de- 


be done on a 5” x 7 
sirable the negative can be enlarged on bro- 
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mide. Occasionally, however, one gets large 
orders for copies of letters natural size and 
pages from a book, and straight 8” x 10” 
negatives in such cases are highly desirable. 


LIGHTING 


Copying can be done by daylight, by light- 
ing up the shadow side with a white blotter 
or otherwise; but daylight is never constant, 
and it is difficult in copying portraits printed 
on rough paper to eliminate the shadows cast 
by the texture of the paper. By far the 
quickest and most satisfactory method is to 
light the subject evenly from both sides, and 
this can be done only by using reflectors, as 
suggested, or by some similar arrangement. 


Line-Drawines 

The copying of line drawings, maps, a 
printed page, and other matter where it is 
desirable to have the photograph show up 
black, with a clean white background, is easy, 
provided you use the proper materials. Nearly 
all of such work can be done on Eastman 
Process film, with the developer made for 
the purpose: 


(4) Potassium metabisulphite 
or sodium bisulphite...*4 oz. 32 grs. 
Hydroquinone % oz. 32 grs. 
Potassium bromide 3%, oz. 32 grs. 
Water 7 32 oz. 
(B) Caustic soda (sodium hy- 
droxide) 1% oz. 
Water 32 oz. 
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DIAGRAM OF ILLUMINATED COPYING-EASEL 


With the reflectors suggested and the lens 
at F/16, an exposure of from 15 to 20 
seconds should be sufficient. Remember that 
you are photographing the white background 
and not the drawing, and that you want the 
longest exposure possible, which will leave 
the line portion as clear glass. 

Where the drawing is faint, or the page 
yellowed with age, the negative can be im- 
proved by overexposing and underdevelop- 
ing, and then intensifying. As the intensifier 
works more rapidly on the dense portion, the 
line part will be little affected. 

If you have to copy a letter typed in blue 
ink, use a process panchromatic plate or film, 
with a light red (F) or orange (G) filter. 
Sometimes the letter is in black ink, but the 
signature is written in pale blue or green 
and will not print out. In such cases, I make 
the copy on ordinary process film, but trace 
over the signature with a sharp instrument 
to cut through the film. 

Occasionally one strikes a line drawing 
which cannot be done satisfactorily on process 
film. This is especially true where the copy 
is greatly reduced in size, making the lines 
so thin that they become clouded over. 


Contrasto Fits 


In such cases you can obtain results equal 
to those obtained by the old wet-plate process 
by using the film called “Contrasto”, only 























J. G. PRATT 


recently put on the market by the Polychrome 
Company, New York City. This film requires 
about forty times the exposure of process 
film, and therefore it is practically essential 
to do the work in daylight. Under ordinary 
studio-lighting, the exposure requires about 
two minutes at stop F/16. 
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COPYING TRACING-CLOTH DRAWINGS 
J. G. PRATT 


The developing formula used for process 
film can be used fairly well; but much 
clearer results can be obtained by using the 
prepared developer sold by the company, or 
by their suggested formula: 


Gey eS oe kG es cs me 
Hydroquinone ............... 1% oz. 
Sodium sulphite.............. 1 oz. 
Sulphuric acid........... 60 drops 

I ae ee 32 oz 
Sodium carbonate........... 1 oz. 
Potassium carbonate........ 3 02. 
Potassium bromide......... 120 gr. 
Sodium sulphite............. 3 oz. 


To develop in either tray or tank, take equal 
parts of (4) and (B). 


An overexposure does not matter, provided 
you watch the development and transfer the 
negative to the hypo before the line-portion 
begins to block up. 

This film has an added advantage in that 
it can be dried in less than two minutes, tak- 
ing off the surplus moisture with lintless 
blotters and then hanging it up in front of 
a fan. 


Tracinc-CLtotH DrawineGs 


Tracing-cloth drawings cannot be copied 
satisfactorily by direct lighting. The best 


way is to stretch the cloth on a window with 
binding tape and point the lens exactly at 
right angles to the center, as seen in the il- 
lustration. A half-second exposure on pro- 
cess film at stop F/16 should make the nega- 
tive as black as ink, with absolutely clear 
glass for the drawing. 


Copyine PorTrRAItTs 


Commercial film is the best all-round 
medium for copying portraits, although the 
commercial orthonon is excellent if softer 
effects are desired. About 8 to 10 seconds 
is the average exposure, the orthonon being 
slightly faster than the commercial. 


Sepia PRINTS 


Excellent copies can be made of ordinary 
sepia prints with either of these films by 
doubling the exposure, although, where the 
print is more red than sepia, the panchromatic 
or portrait panchromatic film should be used, 
according to the softness de ~-d. In copying 
red prints by daylight, use the K-2 or K-3 
color screens in conjunction with the panchro- 
matic film; there seems to be so much yel- 
low in the artificial lights themselves, how- 
ever, that where they are used, color-screens 
are less essential. 

The best developer for the commercial, 
commercial orthonon, and the panchromatic 
films is the pyro formula, given in each box 
of such material. 


Copyine PAINTINGS 


In copying paintings involving blues, reds, 
orange, or deep yellows, panchromatic films 
or plates are essential. I use the K-3 filter 
where reds predominate, and the K-2 for 
greens and yellows. If the painting is in a 
blue tone, I get the best results with the G or 
orange-colored filter. 

The K-3 is the nearest approach to the 
universal screen where many colors are in- 
volved in the same painting; but even this 
is deficient in differentiating between greens 
and reds, reproducing them to exactly the 
same tone in black and white. 

If green and red do not come together in 
the painting, the K-3 will answer well 
enough; if they do, as for instance a red 
roof against a background of green foliage, 
you can use the K-2 to make the green lighter 
than the red; or the G filter if the reproduc- 
tion will look more natural if the red is made 
lighter than the green. 
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DaGuERREOTYPES 

Nothing seems so confusing as one’s first 
attempt at copying a daguerreotype. You just 
don't get any impression at all. You double 
the exposure, and then perhaps double it 
again. The trouble is that the thing you are 
copying is photographically dead and all the 
exposure in the world won’t make much dif- 
ference. Just use a commercial film with a 
snappy developer, with about twice the usual 
exposure, and you will find that your copy 
is about as good as the original. Before going 
ahead, however, it would be well to visit 
your dealer and look over his antiquated 
stock for an oval mount, in order to determine 
the correct size for your copy. 

Of course, you take the daguerreotype out 
of its frame; but be careful not to touch the 
surface except with a soft brush, as it is 
extremely delicate. If the daguerreotype is 
badly scratched, all in one direction as from 
a rub, place it on the easel so that the light 
floods across in the direction of the scratches. 
If it is badly cracked and an enlargement is 
required, it is almost useless to try to re- 
touch the negative. The best way is to make 
a positive and etch out the black lines. For 
this purpose jam a needle into something for 
a handle; break it off above the eye, and 





SINGLE PAGE BOOKHOLDER J. G. PRATT 




















DIAGRAM OF SINGLE PAGE BOOKHOLDER 
J. G. PRATT 


then bevel the edge on an emery wheel. It 
should then be made smooth and sharp on 
a whetstone. 

By making the enlargement with fine bolt- 
ing cloth about one-half an inch in front of 
the bromide paper, you will obtain a beauti- 
ful reproduction, slightly painty in effect, 
with all evidences of your scratches and 
etching marks obliterated. 


Boox-Ho.pers 


The commercial photographer is frequently 
called upon to photograph a page from a book 
or a magazine, and the makeshift arrange- 
ments used to flatten out the page not only 
take a lot of time but more often than not 
result in very indifferent copies. 

To eliminate this difficulty, I have fash- 
ioned the book-holders illustrated herewith. 
The page to be photograph is placed between 
two pieces of glass and clamped down to the 
platform; the lower portion of the book is 
suspended in the well, and the upper part is 
held in place by the powerful screen-door 
hinge. 

It is handiest to use the camera in the 
vertical position with a north light exposure, 
although it can be used horizontally if de- 
sired. Once the page is got into focus, other 
pages can be photographed about as fast 
as you can turn them. 
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The double-page book-holder is useful oc- 
casionally where a map covers two pages. 
The thin side of the book is blocked up until 
the two sides are level, and then the plate 
glass is drawn down by the clamps until the 
two pages flatten out into an unbroken plane. 

[We believe that our readers will find a number 
of very helpful hints in Mr. Pratt’s article. There 
are so many branches of photography that often 
we overlook some that may be of financial] bene- 
fit to those who are equipped to do special work. 
In photography, as in other occupations, a person 
who specializes very often builds up a remun- 
erative business.—EbI1Tor. | 
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Landscapes in New England 
RAYMOND E. HANSON 


JANDSCAPES of the most diversified 
character are available for the 
| seeing photographer within the five 
States comprising New England. 
me i There is scarcely any sort of 
pictorial effect that cannot be found between 
Long Island Sound and the Canadian border. 
Like its climate, New England scenery presents 
nearly every possible variation. And the climate, 
which has much to do with the aspect of land- 
scape, nobody with any regard for veracity can 
possibly accuse of monotony. The coast line 
will furnish every type of picture, from sand- 
dunes to rocky headlands, from wooded shores 
to marshy inlets, from fish wharves to harbors 
filled with the fleets of commerce. The inland 
rivers and lakes are numerous and give diversi- 
fied material for the photographer or painter. 
Mountain subjects, from the rugged formations 
of the White Mountains to the graceful contours 
and smiling valleys of the Green Mountains and 
the Berkshires, are within a day’s travel of each 
other. 

A great variety of trees of pictorial aspect 
thrives in this section of the land. The elm is 
famous for its grace and beauty and is common 
along river banks or in sunny pastures. It 
is often found in long rows, shading the sidewalks 
of peaceful, rural towns. The well-known and 
often photographed “‘street”” of Old Deerfield is 
bordered by some of the oldest and most beautiful 
elms in the State. The mountain-sides of New 
England abound in maples, birches, and conifers, 
and the rugged oaks are plentiful everywhere. 

The rail-fences and stone walls crisscrossing 
the landscape as boundaries of pastures are a 
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characteristic feature and form valuable material 
for landscape photographers. Excellent subject- 
matter may be found among the wharves of the 
fishing fleets of Provincetown, Rockport, and 
Gloucester. These three towns have art colonies 
and schools of art where much is made of the 
pictorial possibilities. Every year, in the photo- 
graphic salons and in painter’s exhibitions, 
many subjects gleaned from these localities are 
displayed. 

At Ipswich, Mass., the sand-dunes are par- 
ticularly fine and are much frequented by photo- 
graphers. The sands here are of a dazzlingly 
white nature and are blown into graceful contours 
and fine ripples by the winds of the coast. Cape 
Cod abounds in rolling dunes, but whenever I 
have seen them they have appeared somewhat 
yellower in hue than those of Ipswich and lacking 
somewhat in the purity of outline and symme- 
try of the Ipswich dunes. On the island of 
Nantucket, sand-dunes are also encountered, 
but their appearance is quite different from 
those of the Cape or of Ipswich. They are 
darker and more grass-covered and their lines 
are different. The moorlands of this island 
are remarkable—great rolling plains, void of 
trees save a few scrub pine and Irish broom, 
with glimpses of the sea in the distance. The 
moors are of sandy soil, grass-covered, and 
traversed by winding ribbons of roads disappear- 
ing beyond the roll of the ground. Rail-fences 
mark the boundary lines of pastures. 

The town of Nantucket and the town of 
Siasconset on the opposite side of the island have 
many quaint streets, alleys, and _ vine-clad 
houses. The main street of Nantucket, with its 
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cobblestone bed, its line of stately elms shading 
the brick sidewalks, and the fine Georgian houses 
of other days, is famous. 

Of historical subjects, New England is a 
veritable storehouse. Landmarks in the history 
of the United States may be found in Plymouth, 
Concord, Lexington, Salem, Boston, and in many 
other cities and towns. Relics of the early 
settlers, such as the Fairbanks House in Dedham, 
dated 1636, still stand, picturesque and reminis- 
cent of primitive days. The French and Indian 
Wars and the Revolutionary War left their 
landmarks upon the country, and many historical 
remains are still intact. 

Cape Ann, to me, is one of the most prolific of 
localities in this section. Within the confines 
of the cape are to be found the fish houses of 
Rockport, the Gloucester wharves, the fine 
beaches of Good Harbor and Wingaersheek, 
the rural and bucolic subjects of the farmlands 
in the interior, the cliffs and surf at Braces Cove, 
the granite quarries at Rockport, and a number 
of historical houses. 

The largest of the five States, Maine, has a 
wealth of material of diversified character, from 
the logging camps of the northern woods to the 
cliffs of the rock-bound coast and_ islands. 
Monhegan Island, off the coast of Maine, is 
famous for its cliffs, upon which are still to be seen 
markings supposed to be of Norseman origin. 

Such picturesque industries as maple-sugar 
making in the Vermont and New Hampshire 
hills, and the logging camps of the northern 
borders, offer picture material which has been 
used by many of America’s celebrated artists. 

Pastoral scenes are plentiful in the river valleys 


and plains of the lowlands. The great valley of 
the Connecticut River, from Northern Vermont 
to Long Island Sound, is interesting throughout. 
The country around the slow-flowing Concord 
and Assabet rivers is rich in picture material 
and in an historic way is reminiscent of the great 
writer of the out-of-doors, Thoreau. 

Many inland lakes and streams add to the 
country the beauty of wooded shores or pleasant 
meandering waters through  sweet-scented 
meadowlands. 

The seasons change the New England land- 
scape with astonishing rapidity, from the broiling 
heat of hazy midsummer days to the cool, clear 
air of many-tinted autumn, thence to the frigid, 
snow-blanketed land of winter, until the spring 
freshets and melting snows of April and May 
prepare for the return of summer. The land- 
scape varies amid these seasonal changes to so 
marked an extent that innumerable moods may 
be expressed with the same subject. Almost 
unlimited variety is found in a climate that is 
subject to changes as rapidly as that of New 
England. Storms, mist, fog, sun, rain, hail, 
and snow,—all add their mite to the varied 
appearance of the landscape, so that the seeker 
after variety need scarcely fail to satisfy his 
desire when subject-hunting in New England. 

A few of the most promising localities and 
some general conditions of landscape have been 
noted. Limits of space make it necessary to 
omit mention of many other sections where 
good subjects are numerous. Suffice it to 
repeat, however, that within the confines of New 
England there is scarcely any type of landscape 
subject that cannot be found.—Highlights. 
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CURT FOERSTER 


From the Sidewalks of New York 


CURT FOERSTER 


SHE American Mecca of city-dwellers, 
with its individual atmosphere and 
original characteristics, has much to 
offer the earnest camera-artist in 
quest of modernistic pictorialism, 
whose eager and critical eye is ever open to the 
suggestions of such pictures in the subjects 
encountered in his random strolls through the 
city’s window-walled cafions of masonry. 

The possibilities afforded by the arrangement 
of material in one street may, with originality of 
treatment, be rendered pictorially in monochrome 
just as impressively as subjects found elsewhere 
in the city’s inexhaustible domain of wealth for 
the ambitious photographer. Even though the 
weather may not appear to favor the intended 
exploit, it is well to be equipped at all times with 
some sort of camera which shall be ready for that 
unexpected and unusually pictorial scene one is 
so apt to encounter when once the inevitable 





traveling companion is left behind to loiter on 
the darkroom-shelf. Each hour of the day seems 
to have its individual effect upon a great city and 
presents it to the searching pictorialist in a new 
and ever varying mood. Thus the daily com- 
muter from the suburbs is given the greatest 
opportunity in recording and portraying the city 
in the moments he enjoys seeing it most. 

The average person in the street, who has not 
educated his optical sense to distinguish balance 
and composition to his own liking, may have 
looked up from his place on the sidewalk many 
times as he surveyed the height and grandeur of 
a newly constructed building. 
gaze in curiosity and marvel in his own particular 
language of interpretation without a thought to 
the pictorial possibilities offered by its presence, 
having no means, outside the enthusiasm aroused 
in his thoughts, to portray his emotions. 

Just as each artisan of handicraft pleases him- 


He can merely 
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self with his efforts, so each individual photo- 
graphic artist attempts to satisfy his desires with 
the medium he is teaching himself by experience 
to master. Today it is the unusual or “fadistic”’ 
interpretation which seems appealing to most of 
us; and so, in illustrating this bit of literature, I 
have attempted to portray our great and growing 
metropolis from such a viewpoint, which, with 
few exceptions, will be accessible to everyone—it 
being from the sidewalks of New York. Modern- 
ism in every phase of art is really nothing more 
than originality of treatment, which accounts for 


groups of subjects await him whose hobby is 
some specialisation in photography. 

I was once so greatly impressed with the photo- 
graph of a modern skyscraper reproduced in a 
newspaper that I forthwith attempted, with par- 
tial success, to duplicate the scene, just to be the 
owner of an actual self-made print of it. I 
do not believe that I would have been able to 
appreciate a print from its maker half as much as 
my own. Most of the joy in reviewing a photo- 
graph seems to be in recalling the click of the 
camera shutter at the time the negative was 





REPAIRING PAVEMENTS 


the peculiar perspective depicted in many of the 
accompanying illustrations. After all, we cannot 
help being interested in the new and different 
viewpoint, whether we always approve it or not. 

Not alone the varied buildings of the great city, 
but its streets with their characteristic thorough- 
farers, offer sufficient material for interesting 
pictorialisation for one to spend his entire leisure 
hobby hours in this realm of ever-varying sub- 
jects and compositions. Or having access to a 
few particular localities at regular intervals is of 
great value to one who might wish to record the 
progress of developments there, and in time 
produce a series of photographs more than valu- 
able as a historical record. Thus countless other 
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exposed. Since then, I have roamed the city 
of New York as well as my own home town at 
every available leisure moment and have been 
well repaid with the results obtained in originally 
composed pictures. My hobby has given me the 
opportunity to make numerous acquaintances 
with other photographers whose interests are 
similar to mine. One of the greatest pleasures of 
photography is due to the many congenial men 
and women I have met. 

Unfortunately, not every reader of these pages 
lives near the metropolis of which I write; but I 
trust that all will enjoy the illustrative attempts. 
I have often read with an aching heart of the 
adventures of some pictorialist with his camera 
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in a far-away land of snow-covered mountains and 
quaint customs which might suit my fancy for 
subject-matter perfectly; but I read on with 
interest, and am still hopeful of trailing him in 
my own manner some time in the undecided 
future. 

There seems to me to be nothing in the form of 
a pastime which so satisfies the mind’s desire to 
rest from its regular routine of daily tasks as 
photography, even though it may, at times, 
become wearisome, especially when one is asked 
to make a number of duplicate prints for friends. 





LINES AND ANGLES 


But, after all, like every good habit, nothing can 
hope to take the place of it when once it has 
made its appeal. 

During the past three or four years, an enor- 
mous amount of construction work has been 
accomplished in New York, such as the massive 
towers of the Hudson River suspension bridge, 
miles of additional subways, and the race for the 
“tallest building in the world” among rival 
architects. The latter has already resulted in 
the near completion of the 1030-foot Chrysler 
Building and the somewhat lower, though equally 
impressive structure of the Bank of Manhattan. 
Numerous other towers of relatively great 
dimensions have been completed within the 
past year, and many others, even greater have 





been planned. Such tall structures make quite 
impressive and unusual camera studies when 
photographed vertically at not too great a dis- 
tance from the subjects. The slightest diver- 
gence of parallel lines in a picture made from an 
infinite point is quite objectionable; but when a 
close-up of the side of a tall tower is made from 
below, with the view of presenting it in a new 
composition of lines, and masses of light and 
shadow, quite an attractive pattern may be made 
to result. 

As one walks through the streets of New York 


CURT FOERSTER 


watching the play of sunlight as it casts long, lean 
shadows upon the angular setbacks of masonry 
above the roofs of the lower buildings, attractive 
pictures suggest themselves; but most of us have 
so little time to glance upward at every few steps 
that we miss most of our picture-opportunities 
When a New Yorker does stop with upturned 
head, curiosity leads others in the immediate 
vicinity to do likewise. A parked automobile of 
recent design, or a street peddler demonstrating 
his wares, may attract as great a crowd in New 
York as a major event in a suburban district. So 
it is when the camera-man halts suddenly with his 
skyward-tilted camera. 

In the field of illustrative advertising, one 
comes across countless photographs depicting 
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CONSTRUCTION-WORK 


subject-matter from odd and peculiar angles. 
The object of this seems to be solely for the pur- 
pose of attracting curiosity and thus forcing the 
reading of the advertised product. Therefore, 
the illustrations accompanying this article cannot 
be classed with pictorial photography, but merely 
as originality or bold attempt at a form of pic- 
torial interpretation. 

In photographing from the sidewalks of New 
York, the camera nearly always at my side is 
one making a four-by-six-inch negative on film- 
packs, plates, or cutfilm, preferably the former 
for their ease of portage and manipulation. 
Sometimes a tripod becomes a valuable asset to 
the outfit, but an F/4.5 anastigmat takes care of 
nearly all conditions under which favorable nega- 
tives are likely to result. The size and shape of 
the camera chosen makes it the best outfit adapt- 
able to the photography of modern building 
construction. 


CURT FOERSTER 


I sincerely hope, with this article, to have inter- 
ested others to attempt the type of photographic 
pictorialisation which has given me so much 
enjoyment since it first appealed to me. 


Sound Advice 


LEARN to laugh; a good laugh is better than 
medicine. 

Learn how to tell a story; a good story, well 
told, is as welcome as a sunbeam in a sick room. 

Learn to keep your own troubles to yourself; 
the world is teo busy to care for your ills and 
sorrows. 

Learn to stop croaking; if you cannot see 
any good in the world, keep the bad to yourself. 

Learn to meet your friends with a smile; 
a good-humored man or woman is always wel- 
come, but the dyspeptic is not wanted anywhere. 

Contact. 
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The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


XV—Copies from the Old Family Album 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 





WK RalELL, what can we do today that 


i Wiz ‘ 
‘\ s\ if is new?” asked Bert, as he saun- 
N ) | 


4 tered into the workroom carrying 
3Vr¥ his picture-making equipment. 
~ Ray was seated at the workroom 
table with a large, old-fashioned album be- 
fore him. 

“How would you like to make some 
copies?” he replied. “There are several old 
pictures here of Dad and Mother when they 
were young, the old homestead, and one or 
two more that I should like to enlarge in 
black and white. I am not so crazy about 
these old-fashioned tintypes and pink prints.” 

“Say, that gives me an idea!” exclaimed 
Bert. ‘““Next week Dad has a birthday and 
I have been wondering what I could give 
him. Ill just run home and sneak out our 
old family-album when no one is looking and 
be right back.’ And before Ray could say 
another word, Bert was bounding up the 
basement steps three at a time. In a few 
minutes he was back again carrying the al- 
bum wrapped in a newspaper. 

“There’s an old tintype of Dad’s mother 
in here, and an old print of Mother also”, 
grinned Bert. “I'll just copy and enlarge 
them and give them to Dad on his birthday.” 

For a while there was silence in the work- 
room as each of the boys turned the pages 
of his album and removed the old prints 
that he wanted to copy. 

“Some of these are not in as good con- 
dition as they might be”, observed Ray. “I 
guess the first thing to do is to go over 
them and touch up some of these cracks and 
scratches.” 

“Yeh, but I don’t know much about that 
work”, said Bert. “I imagine it won’t be so 
easy retouching those glassy surfaces, and 
especially since they are pinkish and brown- 
ish instead of black and white.” 

“Well, we'll have to do some experiment- 
ing, I guess. Suppose we take an old print 
we don’t care much about and see what we 
can do with it. Here’s one that will do— 
not very brilliant, but maybe we can help 
it. Say, I wonder if some of that Medium 
Solution in our Marshall coloring-outfit 
wouldn’t give it some snap.” 

Ray moistened a tuft of cotton in the 
Medium Solution and touched it to one cor- 


ner of the old print. “Boy, look at that!” 
he exclaimed. “See how that brightens it 
up!” And he proceeded to go over the entire 
print. 

“Why not try using the tints for touch- 
ing up some of the imperfections?” sug- 
gested Bert. “We ought to be able to find a 
tint that will match any shade of print.” 

“It can’t hurt a thing to try’, said Ray. 
“If it doesn’t suit us, we can remove it.” 

And thus the work of retouching the old 
prints progressed. Some needed only a bright- 
ening with the Medium Solution. Others 
were given a touch here and there with a 
pencil, and still others were gone over with 
both pencil and tints until just the right 
shade was obtained. 

Ray set the enlarging-easel in front of 
and almost facing a window and fastened 
one of the prints to it upside down. “That 
will make it right side up on the ground- 
glass and it will be easier to tell when it is 
in focus”, he explained. “And if the pic- 
ture is facing the window it will give it a 
flat lighting and not show so much of the 
grain in the paper as a side lighting would.” 

Next Ray set up his view-camera in front 
of the picture, with the camera level, and 
with the groundglass on an exact plane with 
the picture to avoid distortion. The copy 
was to be made the same size as the original 
picture, which meant that the picture had 
to be just two focal lengths of Ray’s lens 
in front of the lens, and the groundglass 
had to be two focal lengths back of the lens. 

“There seems to be considerable of a glare 
reflected into the lens from that white mount 
around the print”, said Ray, as he turned 
the focusing-knob. “I think I'll pin some 
black paper around the print and cover the 
white.” 

“T’ll do it’’, volunteered Bert. ““Maybe you 
should put some sort of lens-hood around 
your lens to cut out side reflections as well.” 

“I believe I shall’, said Ray. “We shall 
need all of the detail we can get.” 

When the black mask and lens-hood were 
in place, Ray dived under the focusing- 
cloth and examined the groundglass again. 
“That’s better’, he said. “I think I'll focus 
with the largest stop and then stop down just 
enough to give a sharp image—say F/8. I 
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am afraid if we use too small a stop it will 
show the grain in the paper.” 

“Yeh, it probably will”, said Bert, “and 
especially if the copy is small. I imagine 
that the larger the copy, the smaller must 
be the stop used in order to get a sharp 
image. What kind of plates are you using?” 

“Slow plates, for two reasons”, replied 
Ray. “In the first place, slow plates are not 
so likely to show grain as fast ones are; and 
in the second place, slow plates give greater 
latitude in exposure. And, furthermore, I 
don’t believe it would be a good idea to use 
orthochromatic plates on any of these stained 
and yellowish pictures for the reason that 
it would simply emphasise the defects, as the 
orthochromatic plates would be sensitive to 
such colors and would reproduce them.” 

“T guess you are right there; but I’ll have 
to get along today with the filmpack, as 
that is all I have here. Maybe it will not be 
orthochromatic enough to hurt anything.” 

“Use my outfit”, offered Ray. “I have 
plenty of plates. Well, I guess I am ready 
to make a shot. I wonder how much exposure 
I should give it.” 

“TI should say give it plenty’, said Bert. 
“The old print is sort of pinkish yellow, and 
the plate will not be very sensitive to that. 
Also a full exposure and full development 
ought to eliminate some of the paper grain.” 

“T believe I’ll make a test plate by giving 
about three different lengths of exposure on 
the same plate’, said Ray. “I can develop it 
in no time, and that will give us a better 
idea how much to give the others. It will 
probably save a number of plates.” 

“Yeh; after we get the right time for a 
certain stop we can calculate the others”, 
said Bert. ‘““We shall have to allow some for 
the different color of the prints; and we 
shall have to vary the stop-size according to 
the amount of enlargement or reduction in 
the copy. And here’s another thing. You have 
your lens racked out twice its focal length 
from the groundglass in order to copy that 
print the same size as the original. That 
means that you have automatically changed 
the stop-value of your lens to half its 
markings.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ray. 

“The stop-marking is based on the re- 
lation of the aperture size to the focal length 
of your lens. That is, F/8 means that the 
diameter of the aperture has a value equal 
to one-eighth the focal length of the lens. 
Say you have an 8-inch lens, the diameter 





of the aperture at F/8 would be one inch, 
or at least that’s near enough to illustrate 
the point. But if you rack out the lens two 
focal lengths, instead of the aperture being 
one-eighth of the applied focus, it is one- 
sixteenth, or in other words has a value of 
F/16. It is just a matter of remembering to 
give about twice as much time per shutter- 
marking at whatever stop is used.” 

“T should have remembered that after our 
experiments in enlarging’, confessed Ray, 
“for the same thing holds true when pro- 
jecting a picture on the easel. The smaller 
the enlargement the farther out the lens 
must be racked, until, if we project it the 
same size as the negative, the lens is two 
focal lengths from it.” 

Twenty minutes later the boys were ex- 
amining the test-negative and making an ex- 
posure record regarding the time, stop, light- 
conditions, plate used, and other factors, for 
future guidance. 

“Say, here’s a_picture I’d like to copy’, 
said Bert, as he held up a group. “It’s a 
picture of Dad with his pal when he was a 
young man. I wonder how I could copy it 
without showing the other. I’d like to make 
an enlargement of just Dad and give it to 
Mother, but I don’t want to paint out the 
other.” 

“I think the best way would be to make 
a copy of him as large as you can; then paint 
out the back-ground on your negative. You 
can then make an enlargement, and if the 
back-ground doesn’t suit you, you can work 
one in with pencil and brush and then copy 
the enlargement.” 

“T believe I'll try it. That will be good 
practice.” 

“Here is one that has me guessing”, said 
Ray. “It’s so faded I know I'll not be able 
to get much detail in it. Using a small stop 
and giving a long exposure wouldn’t help 
much. In fact, it would probably show a lot 
of grain in the paper.” 

Bert looked at the old print. “Why don’t 
you try making two negatives of it exactly 
alike? After they are finished, you can place 
them with the film-sides together in such 
a way that the images are exactly super- 
imposed and bind them like a lantern slide. 
That should give you twice as much detail 
as one alone would give.” 

“That's another good hunch you have had 
today”, said Ray. “I believe it’s worth 
trying.” 

(To be continued) 




















With the World War Photographers 


GEORGE MILLER, Jr. 






JHE part photography played 
pe) during the World War, the train- 
Ze Peay ing of the United States Army 
(sys | photographers, their duties, and 
<<) on, I believe is little known to 
the general public; hence this article. 
Before enlisting in the Army during the 
war, I was a professional photographer for 
twelve years, chiefly in the making of lan- 
tern-slides and general photographic work. 
One morning soon after the United States 
declared war, I was on my way to business, 
busily scanning the news of the progress 
of the war, when my eye was arrested by 
an advertisement: “Photographers Wanted 
by the Army. Write to the War Department, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, U. S. 
Army.” Knowing that I could not long resist 
the call to arms, this advertisement appealed 
to me as a personal call, and I immediately 
wrote to the War Department. Soon there- 
after, I received a letter from the Chief 
Signal Officer, Lieutenant Colonel Engel, 
Photographic Division, requesting me to fill 
out a photographic experience blank, which 
I promptly did. In the next mail, I was told 
that I was accepted, and to go to the nearest 
Army Recruiting Officer, who would accept 
me for enlistment as a private in the Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, place me on active 
duty, and send me to Fort Sill, Okla., for 
service in the Photographic Division. Well, 
I did as I was requested, and, as I had to be 
sent to the nearest camp for equipment, I 
was told that I would be sent to Camp Upton, 
Long Island, New York as Fort Slocum, 
where all recruits were sent, was overcrowded 
and could not accommodate another man. 
Arriving at Camp Upton, the thermometer 
near the zero mark, I was assigned to Com- 
pany M, 308th Infantry, until the necessary 
papers had been gone through to send me on 
active duty with the Photographic Division. 
It was near midnight, after a month had 
passed, and I was doing sentry duty, when 
I was told to report at once to the Captain’s 
office. The Lieutenant on duty said he wished 


to congratulate me on my good fortune, as 
an order had just been received that, by 
command of Brigadier General Johnson, T 
was to be transferred to the United States 
School of Kinematography, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Well, it was, indeed, good news, for 
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was 


the University near my home and I 
would again be back in my profession. At 
Columbia I was assigned to the 814th Aéro 
Squadron, and my photographic training 
began in earnest. 

To give a thorough idea of the duties of 
photographers at Columbia University, let me 
quote from the New Yori: Times of February 
16, 1919: 

“Less than fifty feet from Broadway, in 
three buildings at Columbia University, there 
was carried on, unknown to the general pub- 
lic, one of the great works of the war—the 
training of cameramen to make for the Gov- 
ernment a complete pictorial record of the 
nation’s part in crushing Kaiserism. 

“When the United States entered the 
greatest war of all time, it took the field with 
hundreds of photographers, scores of them 
doing all their work from the sky, and one 
of the first orders issued was from the Ad- 
jutant General to the Signal Corps to make 
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a complete photographic history of the 
nation’s war-activities. 

“To answer this great demand for photo- 
graphers, there was established at Columbia 
University the Army’s first school of war 
photography. Unknown to the public, due to 
the strictness of War Department censorship, 
more than six hundred men were instructed 
at this school, equipped, and sent overseas 
for all sorts of war service. With armed 
guards at the doors of laboratories and in- 
struction rooms, professors taught the art 
of fighting with a camera. In these labora- 
tories many photographic discoveries were 
also developed that are still a secret of the 
Government. 

“Every division that went overseas had its 
unit of photographers. Every camp had its 
photographic unit, or one on call for service 
at a moment’s notice. Hundreds of camera- 
men were engaged in propaganda, in artillery 
photography, in hospitals, in laboratories, on 
news-assignments—and there are thirty- 
eight different kinds of photographers, assis- 
tants, and repair men recognized by the 
Army. So there was a crying need of camera- 
men production, when Captain Joseph D. 
Sears of the Signal Corps, Reserve, reported 
at Columbia in January, 1918, and set about 
the organisation of the school. 

“The mere selection of candidates was a 
difficult task in itself. A student, on entrance 
to the school, was examined in photographic 
and military work. Some excellent ‘still’ men 
were soon found to be hopeless as movie 
operators. On the other hand, daring veterans 
of movie campaigns were all at sea when 
put in a laboratory, and hardly one of the 
candidates but was more or less ignorant of 
military procedure. 

“Students learned in the laboratories how 
to make animated drawings, thousands of 
which were used by way of propaganda in 
every movie house in the country. Every 
parade in the country, whether for depart- 
ing troops, Liberty Loans, the Red Cross, 
Knights of Columbus, or whatever it hap- 
pened to be, had to be ‘covered’ by photo- 
graphers who were trained at the school for 
this work. Entire movies were written, cast, 
directed, filmed, edited, and put out by stu- 
dents at Columbia for the Bureau of Public 
Information. New surgical operations were 
put into movies for the instruction of sur- 
geons and physicians in scores of camps and 
hospital clinics. Pictures were made of train- 
ing camp activities. Photographs made by 








students served as the originals for thrilling 
war posters. The camera was used to identify 
ammunition factory workers as well as enemy 
aliens, and such records alone saved a tre- 
mendous amount of labor. 

“One of the most exacting forms of photo- 
graphy is the making of color pictures. The 
school turned out men to do photographic 
illustrations for army manuals, construct lan- 
tern-slides, and do highly specialised work in 
microphotography, color contrast, intelligence 
investigation, photographic surveying, and 
color-map reproduction. The range of intel- 
ligence work done by students was alone 
stupendous. The chief factor—aérial recon- 
noissance-—was taken over by the Air Divis- 
ion, but the men graduated at Columbia were 
fitted to reproduce code messages, so that 
they could be studied by more than one ex- 
pert at a time; to detect secret and sympa- 
thetic inks, erasures, fradulent typewriting, 
forgeries, tracings, additions, interpolations, 
secret ciphers, and counterfeits. 

“Students learned the use of the X-ray in 
surgery, in locating bullets and shell frag- 
ments, and in the study of fractures, dis- 
locations, and internal abcesses. Men were 
trained to do special work for the artillery. 
Under modern/ methods a high-velocity bul- 
let can be photographed in flight as easily as 
a cow walking across a meadow can be photo- 
graphed. Students learned to make pictures 
at proving grounds, of targets and armor, 
the pictures showing not only the effect of 
gases on the gun as the projectile left it, 
but the destructive effect of the meeting of 
the projectile and its object, both highly 
necessary to correct defects in ammunition 
and armor plates. 

‘““As soon as students fitted for educational 
work were graduated, they were placed under 
the direction of a military man and assigned 
to duty. News and historical photographers 
became a part of headquarters companies, 
army corps, or army headquarters, and, in 
the United States, were sent, unattached, to 
designated sections. Camera units were sent 
direct from Columbia to the piers to take 
ship for France, Italv, or Siberia. These units 
consisted of a Second Lieutenant, who was a 
motion-picture operator, a first-class Ser- 
geant, who did like work, and a first-class 
private as helper. Forty-four First or Second 
Lieutenants were authorised as photographic 
personnel for divisions, not taking into ac- 
count men on special duty. The table of 
organisation provided for a Lieutenant Colo- 
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nel, three Majors, seven Captains, nine First 
Lieutenants, and nine Second Lieutenants. 

“At the front, motor-lorries fitted as dark- 
rooms were used to develop and print the 
photographs turned in from airplanes, for 
study by the General Staff, to locate gun 
positions, and to provide other necessary in- 
formation. A big gun was soon detected, des- 
pite camouflage, by these experts. This sort 
of work exacted great skill and speed. 

“The war is over, but this war-time organi- 
sation carries on, chiefly in the Air Service. 
Down in Washington today is a complete 
Pictorial History of the World War, which in 
time to come will be a valuable record for the 
ages, and will doubtless be of great aid in 
any future war,” 

Coming back to my personal record in the 
Photographic Division, it was my misfortune 
not to be assigned for duty overseas, as were 
many of my buddies. Owing to my thorough 
knowledge and experience in the making of 
lantern-slides, I was ordered from the school 
at Columbia and sent to Washington, for 
duty in the lantern-slide department of the 
Army War College, at Washington Barracks. 
There we made thousands of lantern-slides 
for the study of air “shots” taken over the 
trenches, and for propaganda work for the 
C. P. I., or the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation. Others made prints, enlargements, 


and so on, for various purposes, In time, if 
the war had carried on, we all would have 
been sent overseas and our places taken by 
those unfit for active duty overseas. 

The camera certainly played a big and 
valuable part in winning the war, more so 
than most people suspected. And _ photo- 
graphy was a big gainer under war pressure. 
Many of today’s advances in the profession 
can be traced back to the part played by the 
United States Army photographers. 

I have touched only the highlights of this 
subject, and the complete history of “Uncle 
Sam’s Photographers” would fill a large 
volume, a work in which I feel sure that 
photographers and the general public would 
be highly interested. 

In conclusion, I wish it were possible to 
get together again the boys and have an an- 
nual dinner in the mess hall at Columbia 
University and talk over the days of our 
great experiences. Perhaps through the aid 
and kind assistance of PHoto-Era MaGazine 
this might be possible, for I know the boys 
are scattered far and wide over the map 
and perhaps this article will be read by many 
of them. Many are doubtless in Hollywood 
in business for themselves, or shooting pic- 
tures for others, but they can never forget 
the days when they were “photographers for 
Uncle Sam”. 


Filing Negatives and Prints 


WILLIAM C. VESTAL 


ANY of us, I am sure, are prone 

to think that after we have com- 
| pleted, more or less successfully, 
the exposure, development, fix- 
ing, washing and drying of a 
batch of negatives, and perhaps made a print 
or two from each, we have done our full duty 
by that particular batch. We stick the nega- 
tives in any sort of container that happens 
to be handy—perhaps, if glass plates, in 
their original boxes—where we can’t possibly 
find them when they are wanted. 

Of course, the result is obvious: we don’t 
know where to look for our negatives, and, 
what is worse, we don’t know what to look 
for. Particularly is this true when we have 
an accumulation representing several years of 
photographic endeavor. But the remedy is 








perhaps equally obvious: every negative must, 
as soon as dry, be filed in some orderly fash- 
ion so that it can be found immediately when 
needed. Likewise, the data pertaining to that 
particular one must be filed, preferably with 
the negative, in order that we may not have 
to trust to memory to tell us just what treat- 
ment each has received. 

There are, of course, many possible ways of 
filing negatives, and almost all of them are 
equally good. In fact, any system which pro- 
tects the plate or film, and at the same time 
renders it easily accessible, may be considered 
a good system. It is not my desire to foist any 
of my methods on unwilling readers, but I 
should like to describe my own method, by 
way of suggestion. 

But really, the first step, before we can 
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consider the actual operation of filing, is 
to get rid of our failures. I always go through 
my negatives as soon as they come out of 
the fixing-bath, and discard any obvious 
“duds’’, such as double exposures, bad focus- 
ing, movement of subject, or extreme over- 
exposure or underexposure. Yes, even the 
best of us make such mistakes at times. After 
washing and drying has been completed, I 
go through the batch again, keeping only 
those which are likely to be of use to me in 
the future, either as records or pictorially. 
This may sound rather drastic; but I don’t 
believe in keeping a lot of junk that will 
never be used. Incidentally, my average in 
the last five years has been one negative re- 
tained out of three. 

When this heart-breaking process of selec- 
tion is completed, the next step is to find some 
means of protecting the good negatives, at 
the same time keeping them where they are 
readily accessible. After trying a number of 
systems, I have finally come to the conclusion 
that the most satisfactory one is to keep each 
individual negative in a separate Manila 
envelope—those known as “coin envelopes” 
may be obtained cheaply, and are quite dura- 
ble. Formerly, I kept all my film-negatives 
in a transparent film-book, but I have dis- 
continued that practice, because I prefer 
to have all my negatives, whether film or 
plate, together, and because I believe it is 
very important to be able to extract one or 
more from the file without removing the pro- 
tecting envelope and without disturbing the 
others. This is accomplished easily where 
each is kept in a separate envelope. 

As all my plates and films are either 214 
x 314 or 214 x 314 inches, I find it conven- 
ient to store them in envelopes 3 x 4 inches 
in size. These are made by cutting one-half 
inch off the top of 3 x 414-inch coin en- 
velope, which at the same time removes the 
flap, making for greater ease in removing or 
inserting the negative. This cutting may be 
done swiftly and accurately with a small 
trimming-board. 

I am a firm believer in the importance of 
keeping complete data for every negative I 
file. Possibly the ordinary snapshot-maker 
will not find it necessary to take copious 
notes on each exposure he makes; but any- 
one who takes his camera work at all seriously 
should certainly keep a complete record. For 
the field, a small notebook is best, and by 
using abbreviations freely a large amount of 
memoranda may be written in a small space. 


For a permanent record, however, it is 
best to keep the memoranda with the negative 
to which it pertains. This is very easily ac- 
complished by typing it on the envelope 
which contains the negative. My memoranda 
always include the serial number, subject, 
date, and hour, brand of plate or film, emul- 
sion number—important with panchromatic 
plates—condition and direction of light, stop, 
exposure, lens, filter, distance of camera from 
subject, and the time and temperature of 
development and nature of the developer. The 
accompanying figure shows a facsimile of a 
typical negative-envelope with memoranda. 


528 

''Los Angeles City Hall, south 
exposure!" 

Print factor 25 

Contrast 2 

February 5, 1930 - 4:00 P.M. 

Wratten pan. plate, em. 5261 


Bright light, no clouds 

Stop f 5.5 

Exposure 1/10 second (tripod) 
Wratten G filter 

Focussed at 25 feet 


Developed in ABC pyro, tank, 


17 minutes, 16°C. 


NEGATIVE-ENVELOPE WITH MEMORANDA 
WILLIAM C. VESTAL 


Some may prefer to amplify this considera- 
bly; but that is a matter of personal taste. 

I likewise give each negative a printing- 
factor, which is simply the number of seconds 
necessary to make a correct print on Azo No. 
2, using a standard printing distance and 
illumination. If a harder paper is required, 
which is rarely the case, I use the necessary 
grede and then calculate the proportionate 
exposure on No. 2. The grade of paper re- 
quired to give a suitable print is set down 
as the contrast factor of that negative. 

The envelopes are scarcely large enough 
to include memoranda relative to enlarge- 
ments, sale of prints, and other information 
which it may be desirable to keep; so this 
is typed on a separaté card. Of course, those 
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who use the larger sizes of sensitive material 
will use a larger size envelope, with conse- 
quently more available room for memoranda. 

After the memoranda have been typed on 
the envelopes and the negatives enclosed, they 
are filed in boxes made for the purposes. 
It is quite easy to construct these boxes with 
a few pieces of 3-ply or ‘other light wood, 
or they may even be of cardboard. A celluloid 
index guide is inserted after every fifty nega- 
tives, marked with the figures 50, 100, 150, 


etc. The numerical system of filing is used, 
arrangement according to subject not being 
deemed necessary for a relatively small num- 
ber of negatives; but a system of indexing 
and cross-indexing is contemplated: as soon 
as an increase in numbers makes it necessary. 

It is important to give each negative, at 
least those on glass, a coat of good negative- 
varnish before inserting in the envelopes for 
filing. Otherwise it is possible that the gum 
on the envelopes, or even the typewriter ink 
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coming through the envelope, might have a 
deleterious effect on the contents. Be sure to 
use a good brand of varnish that will dry 
hard, without any tendency to stickiness, 
otherwise it will serve only as a dust 
accumulator. 

Now that we have settled the negative 
problem, let us turn our attention to our 
stock of prints. I am assuming that every se- 
rious worker makes and keeps some sort of 
proof of every negative which is filed. Even 
though one’s prints may not be sufficiently 
interesting to warrant showing the complete 
collection to admiring friends, it is always 
much easier to find a desired negative by 
looking through the prints than by pawing 
over the whole stock of negatives and trying 
to identify them. 

Everyone has his own pet method of filing 
prints. Possibly most people would consider 
the most convenient repository to be an al- 
bum of some sort; but I dislike this method 
for the same reason that I dislike to file my 
films in filmbooks. Accessibility is as impor- 
tant for prints as it is for negatives. There- 
fore, I prefer to file my prints in boxes of 
the same size as those used for negatives. 
By filing them numerically it is a simple 
matter to find any print, and hence any nega- 
tive, desired. 

In order to use this method, it is essential 
to. have the prints on some stiff material. 
Printing on double-weight paper does not 
solve the problem, as it curls too much. I 
mount each print on a piece of 5-ply bristol 
board, gray on one side and white on the 
other, such as is used for exhibition-purposes. 
A standard-size sheet 23 x 28 inches makes 
forty-nine pieces 3 x 4 inches. This cutting 


is also done on the trimming-board. The 
prints, on single-weight glossy paper, dried 
on ferrotype plates, are mounted on these by 
means of dry-mounting tissue. 

I prefer not to trim my prints, but use 
the full-size 244 x 31-inch paper, and leave 
untrimmed the white margin made by the 
rebate of the printing-frame. 'This may not be 
considered artistic, but it suffices for record 
purposes. The mounting-tissue is cut into 
pieces slightly larger than the print, and is 
stuck on lightly with a hot iron, after which 
it is a simple matter to trim the tissue to 
the exact dimensions of the print. This is 
then laid on the mount, a piece of clean paper 
placed over it to protect it, and the iron again 
applied. If the operation of mounting is 
properly performed the prints should adhere 
quite tightly to their mounts, and there should 
be no tendency to curl. In mounting prints 
with dry-mounting tissue it is very important 
to have the iron neither too hot nor too cold, 
as otherwise the print will either slide off 
the mount or refuse to adhere tightly when 
dry. The iron should be just hot enough to 
sizz when a drop of water is applied to it. 
The heat of the iron seems to have very little 
effect on the high gloss of the print. 

Naturally, all these operations necessitate 
the expenditure of a great deal of time and 
effort; but I am sure that no one will be- 
grudge this when he realises how convenient 
it is to have all his photographic records where 
they may be found easily when wanted. I 
hope that those who have never used a filing- 
system for negatives and prints, and those 
who are dissatisfied with the system they 
are now using, will derive some benefit from 
the description of my own methods. 


What My Camera Hobby Has Meant to Me 


JOSEPH JANTSCH 


interest in photography had its 
inception when I was but a child 
of six. One day a “penny” photo- 
grapher set up a studio in our 
little village and began his business 
by advertising fifteen good pictures mounted 
on neat cardboard for fifteen cents. 

Immediately, the eleven members of our 
family, each in turn, began trooping to town 
to have a picture made. Consequently, I began 





to spend a considerable part of my time before 





the appointed day at a mirror in order to practice 
for a facial expression which would be satisfac- 
tory; and, in so doing, I was pestered a great 
deal by my brothers and sisters, who had no 
scruples against making disparaging remarks 
about the contortions I was putting on exhibition. 

My interest in photography was aroused the 
second time ‘seven years later. This time the 
entire family made a holiday in order to have 
the important family group-picture made. After 
my parents had made arrangements with one 
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of our neighbors to feed the chickens and milk 
the cows during our absence, and with another 
neighbor to furnish us with a conveyance— 
a two-seated buggy—the family made the 
pilgrimage to the nearest city which had a com- 
petent photographer, twelve miles away. The 
two weeks before the proofs arrived were long 
ones, indeed; and great was my admiration for 
the “mysterious” power of the photographer 
who had been able to make this pictorial record 
for future years. Yes—some day I, too, would 
be a photographer! 

Three years later, I was a junior in high school. 
By this time I had become conscious through our 
voluminous mail-order catalog that pictures 
could be made by “ordinary” people, and that 
the mysterious operations of exposing and 
developing a plate and print could be success- 
fully performed by an amateur! I discovered 
that a good plate-camera with a rectilinear lens 
and a complete developing-outfit could be pur- 
chased from the mail-order house for $7.95, 
not, however, including transportation charges 
and extra plateholders. My photographic in- 
terest was now aroused the third time, this 
time no longer to be dimmed or even delayed. 
I placed the proposition before my parents. 
I wanted a camera and a developing-outfit! 
I talked about it day after day. No objections 
could daunt my ambition to make pictures. 

“Why, you will never be able to make any 
good pictures”, was the favorite theme-song of 
the family. ‘Look at the stained, smudgy 
results our neighbor brought forth when he tried 
to do the same thing”, sang the entire chorus. 
“Besides”, said they, “you will need a darkroom, 
and what kind of a darkroom will you find in our 
small country-home?” 

‘Well, I can use the upstairs closet’’, I retorted. 
“TI won’t bother anybody upstairs, and that is 
plenty dark enough at night”’, I added. 

But I had no money, and without financial 
resources a purchase would be_ impossible. 
Besides, the great American system of instalment 
buying had not, as yet, become the vogue. My 
parents could not lend me the necessary money, 
because it had been almost impossible to pay my 
way even through high school, small as that 
expense was, due to the fact that I was working 
for most of my board and room. 

At last I appealed to my oldest sister, who had 
reached the promotion point in the family career 
by being old enough to go out working. It was 
she who had purchased for me a much-desired 
velocipede several years before. To her I 


advanced my arguments. At last, she promised 
to lend me the ten dollars, provided the sum 
was repaid before the end of the year from the 





profits derived from my photographic work. 
I had convinced her by my enthusiasm that 
I would be successful in my undertaking. 

Never were ten dollars spent with greater 
enthusiasm and never were arrivals more wel- 
comed than the camera and the developing- 
outfit. I fondled the camera for hours. I 
pressed the rubber-bulb of the shutter over and 
over again in glorious anticipation of the pictures 
I expected to make the next day. It was a 
beautiful camera, with its cherry bed and its 
polished metal trimmings. I don’t believe 
that a more handsome camera has ever been 
manufactured since! 

That evening I lit the small ruby kerosene 
lamp, took it to the upstairs closet, and began 
to experiment, placing plates in the holders. 
I followed all directions given in a small photo- 
graphic book for beginners, which I almost knew 
by heart. Do not allow the direct light of the 
ruby lamp to shine on the plate when placing it 
into the holder. Consequently I kept far, far 
away from the lamp. Turn the dull side up 
was the next instruction. In order to make 
certain I had the right side up, I was obliged 
to move closer to the light—with a caution, 
however, which was almost painful. Then I 
discovered that the plate refused to fit firmly 
and evenly, and thus I was unable to insert the 
slide. This meant several more long minutes 
of exposure to the direct rays of the ruby lamp. 
At last, when I finally succeeded in placing the 
recalcitrant plate where it belonged, I was 
certain it had been ruined by too much exposure. 
However, I regained courage after making better 
time with the remaining five plates, and breathed 
more easily after the operation of loading the 
plateholders had been completed. 

The next morning, the day of days, finally 
arrived. A few flakes of snow were falling 
aimlessly when I felt that I could no longer 
wait for better light. I had hoped the sun 
would shine, because that would have simplified 
the act by using an instantaneous exposure. 
Now I was obliged to resort to time, a most 
precarious procedure for a nervous beginner. 
My sister who lent me the ten dollars was my 
first subject. I believe that she was fully as 
nervous as the person behind the camera with 


the rubber bulb clutched in his hand. The 
snowflakes began to fall more thickly. Thus 
I could not afford to wait any longer. I was 


afraid I might be obliged to suspend operations 
until the next day; and that, to me, seemed 
impossible. After the rubber focusing-cloth, 
stiffened by the cold of a northern Wisconsin 
winter day, had been properly placed, and the 
final adjustment of focusing had been completed, 
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I inserted the plateholder. I was ready for the 
first exposure, which I had estimated from the 
exposure-table to be about three seconds. I 
pressed the bulb and counted—one—two—and 
three. Then, thinking that I might have 
counted too rapidly and that the light really 
was very poor, I very generously gave three 
additional counts. That day I exposed no more. 
I was to eager to see my first results. 

December darkness comes early in northern 
Wisconsin, but the daylight seemed to linger 
unbearably long that afternoon. Then great 
preparations commenced. I had promised my 
younger brother the rare privilege of observing 
with me the development of the first plate, 
provided he would help me collect the necessary 
utensils and see that they were not only free 
of all ordinary dirt but also chemically pure, 
according to my elementary photographic instruc- 
tion book. That meant using kitchen-towels 
which had never been laundered, but were fresh 
from the store. I did not dare use the water 
from the well until it had been boiled for a long 
period. Although I have not been that careful 
since, I have never been sorry that I followed 
the photographic instructions to the letter, 
because it made more certain the good results 
which encouraged me to carry on. 

To continue with my story, everything was 
finally ready. A faint ruby light was glimmering 
over our mysterious operations. The lone plate 
was removed from the holder after a short, 
stubborn tussle. Before us was the tray con- 
taining the developer. Again came the instruc- 
tions of my text: See that all parts of the plate are 
immersed at the same time, or the plate will not be 
developed evenly. With a rapid motion the plate 
was plunged beneath the surface of the liquid, 
where it disappeared from sight. I don’t 
recollect the exact feelings of my brother, except 
that he was greatly interested; but as for me, 
I felt as great a thrill as when my sweetheart 
consented to be mine! My knees were shaking 
audibly! My heart, beating wildly, left me 
breathless! Suddenly a black spot appeared; 
but only for an instant. When my brother 
and I scrutinised it more closely in order to see a 
human figure, the faint outline dissolved into the 
dark color of the entire plate. I believe that we 
waited about fifteen minutes for the image to 
reappear, but in vain. Finally, the plate was 
taken from the dish, rinsed in a bowl of water, 
and then rapidly transferred to the hypo tray 
about five feet away. My textbook had stated: 
Not a single particle of hypo must get into the 
developer. I wanted to make sure! Now was 
the sign given to turn on the room light; and, 
with a nervous tension, we gazed at the negative 


before us. There it lay with the grim color of 
Night himself! My first attempt seemed to have 
ended in failure and disappointment! But there 
was a silver lining in my cloud of despondency. 
At the end of ten minutes, when I lifted the 
negative out of the hypo, I noticed a faint out- 
line, and, upon holding it to the light, I discovered 
the form of my sister! A print later showed a 
chalk-white, expressionless countenance; but the 
outlines were there, sure enough, although a 
positive on a printing-out paper under the 
direct light of a winter sun was practically 
impossible. But some time later I was able 
to make a print on developing-paper by exposing 
it five minutes to daylight. Such was my first 
result; but I was satisfied, and I considered at 
that time, and even now, that my first exposure 
was a success—at least from the standpoint of 
pleasure and thrills it had provided me. That 
print occupies an important page in one of my 
photo-albums, underneath it being the caption, 
*“My First Picture”. 

From that moment on for the next twenty 
years, I have never been without a camera. 
One accompanied me through the remaining 
two years of high school, my five years of teach- 
ing in rural schools, my years at Normal School, 
and at the University. My photographic activi- 
ties did not cease when I became a benedict 
and the father of two energetic youngsters. 
It is true that I have not always had the same 
camera. At the end of two years I felt that I 
was advancing in my photographic work, and 
consequently thought I needed a more elaborate 
instrument. Thus, in the course of twenty 
years, I have been the owner of plate-cameras 
from sizes 4 x 5 to 5 x 7, and of film cameras from 
vest-pocket size to postcard size. One of my 
latest acquisitions was a movie “still” camera, 
but even that has been replaced by a Pathex 
Motion-Picture camera, which gives me the 
advantages of both stills and motion. At the 
present time I also have a Graflex, size 314 x 444, 
for serious work in the line of the amateur, 
This outfit is equipped to use either rollfilms 
or plates, and also with a filter for color- 
photography. Thus, with such an equipment. 
I can sing with the poet, “The world is mine!” 

In the course of this article, I shall list about 
five or six different benefits derived from my 
hobby, although it will be difficult to select the 
order of importance, because at some time or 
other during these twenty years, each one has 
been of paramount importance to me. 

The benefit derived from my hobby which I 
considered of greatest importance during my 
high-school career was the fact that I was able 
to repay the ten-dollar loan to my sister before 
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the end of the year. Like the first soldiers who 
returned from France after the Armistice of the 
World War, I became a very important individual 
in the neighborhood, with the difference, how- 
ever, that it was an importance which brought 
financial returns. At that time, twenty years 
ago, the film-cameras had not yet become popular 
in our community, and the village had no profes- 
sional photographer. Consequently there was 
a demand for my services. Every important 
Sunday afternoon gathering was incomplete 
unless a picture was made of the event. Then 
there were the country weddings. Parents saw 
that their babies’ likenesses were recorded as 
soon as they were able to sit up. Barn-raisings 
were numerous, and new homes were constantly 
being completed. There were the eighth-grade 
graduations, church confirmations, and Holy 
Communions. Proud possessors of bicycles, 
later of motorcycles, and finally of motor cars, 
wanted my services. Mothers, fathers, grand- 
parents, and grandchildren were snapped in their 
own home settings. Many of the rural folk 
who would have objected strenuously to going to 
a professional studio had no scruples against 
having their picture “took” by one whom they 
had known from babyhood. With more experi- 
ence came greater skill. Soon my reputation as 
a “rattling” good camera man was established. 
After two years of this semi-professionalism, 
I had sufficient revenue from my work to be able 
to realise my ambition of obtaining a more 
pretentious camera. 

The financial returns from my hobby con- 
tinued five years longer. The pioneers of the 
backwoods districts where I taught school were 
able, for the first time, to obtain photographic 
records of their log buildings, their fond children, 
and their prided horses and cattle. The summer 
sessions at the State Normal School provided 
me with additional pin money. High-school 
students, for the most part from distant rural 
communities, were thrilled to the marrow by 
their Normal School experiences, which, to them, 
seemed far, far away from home. Of course, 
those important moments of their lives would 
need to be recorded for memory’s sake, and thus 
bring them pleasure and cheer after the students 
had returned to their respective communities 
for another long year of country isolation and 
loneliness. As pocket cameras had not as yet 
become popular, the lot of making all these 
records fell to me, to my great pleasure and the 
benefit of my purse. 

Only a few years later a new era in amateur 
photography had penetrated even the most 
backwoods regions. Every home soon possessed 
at least a small, inexpensive box camera. That 


spelled the end of my _ semi-professionalism. 
However, my photographic hobby had supplied 
me with sufficient funds during a period when my 
income was practically nil until I was able to 
follow its pleasures financed by my own earnings. 
I was now contented to continue my hobby 
without any taint of commercialism, and began 
to seek its fascinations for pure pleasure only. 

Another blessing that my hobby has given me, 
which I doubt that one of my disposition would 
have obtained otherwise, is the love it gave me 
for the Great Outdoors. It is true that the work 
on the farm had kept me in close contact with 
Nature; but such contacts were associated in my 
mind mostly with rocky fields which had to be 
laboriously cleared from heavy obstructions, with 
the blazing noonday sun on spacious hay- 
meadows to be mowed by hand, and with kicking 
brindle cows in the dusk of evening as the milk 
was being extracted in the fly-laden atmosphere. 
Hamlin Garland has written a classic about 
similar contacts with Nature in his book, ‘““Main 
Traveled Roads”, and has made it clear that 
close contact with Nature does not always bring 
with it an appreciation of that deity. For the 
same reason, the beauties of winter could not be 
appreciated. In my experience, winter meant 
long, cold walks to school; later, chilled fingers 
grasping a heavy saw all day long, and back- 
breaking chopping of ice to open the frozen creek 
for the thirsty cows. I knew husky country boys 
and girls who did not mind the hardship, and 
who enjoyed hunting and fishing in Nature’s 
woods; but that did not appeal tome. My inter- 
est lay in books. At recess, when the pupils were 
playing games on the school green, I buried my 
face in an interesting book. The outdoors had 
no appeal when it competed with the written 
page. In fact, I had arrived at the point where 
I had become an inveterate bookworm. I had 
little desire to associate with other folk; I was 
absolutely contented in my world of books. 
Thus, if I had not developed my camera hobby, I 
can realise now that I would have missed much 
in life which no books can give; namely, first-hand 
contact with Nature’s wonders. 

The camera made me conscious of Nature, 
which now began to unfold itself to me. The 
beauty of a clump of willows on the banks of a 
rippling stream to which cattle came to drink 
was not appreciated by me until I saw it por- 
trayed on a photographic print. Even my toil- 
worn parents showed appreciation one day when, 
after seeing that view, they remarked that it was 
as beautiful as any they had seen in books, and 
that they had not realised before the beauties of 
their own homestead. Thus scene after scene of 
the home-farm was recorded by my camera: 
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cattle standing in the barnyard waiting to be 
milked, huge woodpiles left after the sawing-bee, 
Mother’s flock of chickens scampering to the 
source of the food supply, Sister’s pet lamb in the 
arms of its protector, a rustic fisher-lad seated on 
a rock above a shady pool, a stately elm by the 
old rude bridge, a strip of winding road over the 
near-by hill, the cluster of beehives near a group 
of sunflowers by the granary, long rows of raked 
hay in the sunny meadows, and stacks of grain 
at harvest-time. The formerly dreaded winter 
brought its views of snow-covered evergreens, 
blizzard-blown hillocks of whiteness filled with 
shadows, the glistening icicles hanging from the 
eaves, massive rollways of logs ready for the 
logging teams, and other subjects. All these 
scenes no longer appeared commonplace to me. 
They became idealised into dreams of beauty 
through the aid of my invaluable camera. Thus 
gradually there grew upon me the grandeur of 
Nature’s Great Outdoors. 

My photographic hobby, having led me into 
the appreciation of Nature, has thereby also 
helped me to develop my instinct for art. Neither 
the curriculum of the country schools nor that 
of the rural high schools had made any pro- 
visions for the teaching of art. Because of the 
lack of elementary training in this field, I hesi- 
tated to follow this subject at Normal School and 
at the University. However, through constant 
companionship with my camera, by always 
endeavoring to compose scenes into a similar 
composition of some masterpiece, and by con- 
sciously striving to make the most ordinary view 
comply with rules of art, I now find, through 
imitation, that I subconsciously attempt to 
observe every view from an artistic standpoint, 
and thus truly feel I am living ina world book of 
pictures of the great masters right in my local 
community. I am quite certain that if it had 
not been for my camera, I never would have 
developed such an appreciation for the world 
about me. 

Another debt which I owe to my hobby is the 
opportunity it has given me to overcome my 
extreme bashfulness and my reluctance to enter 


into social contact with those about me. My 
camera and the need of its services projected me 
into the midst of all social events which I have 
already mentioned in a previous paragraph, such 
as the limelight of picnics, weddings, and so on. 
It gave me the opportunity to become acquainted 
with a large number of the student body in a big 
educational institution. My photographic work 
paved the way to the position of assistant editor 
of the Normal School Annual, and from there to 
other positions of prominence in the various 
activities of the school. That this can be directly 
attributed to my hobby is a certainty. 

In closing this article, I must not neglect to 
state what my hobby has given me in the form of 
relaxation. Being of a nervous temperament by 
nature, and finding little interest in sports because 
of physical limitations, I have sought relief from 
the cares of the day in my camera. No matter 
how dark my outlook on life seemed at times, no 
matter what pessimism filled my soul, I could 
always find relaxation in my photographic work. 
An hour or so spent in the darkroom, bending 
over the developing-trays and experimenting with 
different chemicals, soon made me oblivious to 
my environment and its responsibilities. When I 
emerged some time later, I felt that I was in a 
different world, with a new outlook on life. No 
other activity in which I have taken part has 
been able to furnish me the recreation provided 
by my cameras. Additional relaxation has been 
furnished me after a busy day, or on quiet 
Sunday afternoons, when I have opened my 
photo-albums and lived over again the scenes of 
of the past. Then again my friends and the 
scenes of my youthful activities, and hundreds 
of other events, have passed before me with the 
vividness of yesterday. In these twenty years, 
babies have matured into young men and women, 
and the middle-aged friends have become old, 
and many have passed beyond. My old neigh- 
borhood has changed, as American neighborhoods 
do, and that “old gang of mine” is gone forever; 
but thanks to my camera hobby, the pictorial 
history, with its indelible details, has been pre- 
served with a permanent, delightful freshness. 
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The Best Is Yet to Come 


UST because hotel proprietors and owners 

of seashore resorts at some time decided 
that Labor Day was the end of the summer 
season is no reason whatever for amateur 
photographers to pack their photographic 
equipment away for the winter. Even the 
most independent ones among us bow without 
question to certain unwritten decrees of 
fashion or season of the year. We change 
from felt hats to straw hats on the appointed 
day, as though it were the law of the land. 
If furs are to be worn in July, we wear 
them; and, perhaps, if sun-back swimming 
suits were the vogue at winter-resorts, we 
should wear them while ski-ing or snow- 
shoeing. And so, if Labor Day is said to end 
the summer season, we accept the decree 
and prepare to dig in for the winter. It is 
strange, indeed, that so many men and women 
of education, and with minds of their own, 
will, at times, follow the crowd wherever 
it may go and in whatever it does. To be 
sure, schools are opeuing, and business 
offices require the presence of the executives 
and employees; but there are still many 
week-ends after Labor Day, and the Sun- 
days and Saturday half-holidays may still 
be spent in the open with comfort and bene- 
fit. Why pack up a perfectly good camera 
after a two-weeks vacation in July or August? 
The sky is still filled with beautiful clouds; 
the hills, mountains, and _ seashore still 
sparkle in the sunlight; the trees remain 
green for a time and then burst out in the 
most gorgeous coloring of all the year; and 
the cool, clear days are ideal for hiking, 
boating, and motoring, even if it is after 
Labor Day. 

Although it is true that more amateur 
photographers are making pictures the year 
around, it is really amazing how many per- 
sons still think of amateur photography in 
terms of the vacation period, whether it be 
one week or three months. We fully agree 
with the thought that a camera should be a 
part of every vacation-equipment; but we 
do not agree that the length of the vacation 
has any bearing on the time that the camera 
should be in use. In a sense, it would be just 


as reasonable to put the automobile in winter 
storage as soon as the vacation-days were 
over. 

Some readers may ask what there is to 
photograph so late in the season. With all 
due respect, we should like to say that, to 
the person who sees and can understand, 
there is always a picture ahead. No matter 
how prosaic the surroundings may be, there 
is usually a picture at hand for the true 
pictorialist. However, to answer the question, 
we might point out that autumnal foliage, 
either in still or motion pictures, natural 
color, is becoming of greater interest, due to 
marked improvement in natural color plates 
and films. As the days become cooler, the 
atmosphere clears and many unusually fine 
land and seascapes may be photographed to 
better advantage than at any other time of 
the year. Then we have the great autumn 
sport of football with all its excitement, 
thrills, and color. There are also the many 
interesting bits of life in the city and in the 
country which can be made to tell an inter- 
esting story of the season—the harvesting of 
crops, the country fairs, the preparations 
for the winter, and the atmospheric effects 
of the Indian summer days. The more we 
think it over, the more we feel convinced that 
there are just as many things to photograph 
as they were in July and August, and that 
the person who packed his or her camera 
away after a short vacation is missing the 
best part of the entire year photographically 
and otherwise. To our own way of thinking, 
and from ten years of living up in the lake- 
and-mountain region of New Hampshire, w* 
choose the month of October as almost ideal 
for week-end trips and photography. The 
days may be shorter and the evenings a bit 
cool; but what glorious sunshine, sparkling 
skies, and dazzling foliage greet the eye! 
Then, if ever, the mountain-ranges are sil- 
houetted against the sky with the sharpness 
and detail of a steel engraving; or, perhaps, 
their ridges become veiled in an Indian sum- 
mer night haze, while a full moon bathes the 
scene with its beautiful light and the waters 
of the lake gently lap the rocky shores at 
our feet. Yes, the best is yet to come! 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Macazine for six. months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proro-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-purposes, 
Sree of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photo- 
graphers of ability and in good standing—amateur or 
professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and _ printing-process. 
Enclose return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pootro-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 
Closed June 30, 1930 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 


. Alfons Weber, F.R.P.S. 
Howard G. Dine 
Lowrey-Sill 


Honorable Mention: William Barnhill; Dr. Frederic W. Burcky; L. B. Canfield; A. W. Clark; Walter 

P. Daniels; Van F. Dunlop; George W. French; Edgar J. Hartung; Zoltan Herczegh; Sorab J. 

Kharegat; Henry Howard Kirby; Warren R. Laity; Walter Lipkau; Kusutora Matsuki; Henry M. 

Mayer; William J. McCune; C. E. Melville; George Miller, Jr.; Robert R. Miller; John C. Modde- 

jonge; N. J. Nalawalla; Clifford Norton; Clarence Ponting; William C. Pryor; Hugo Raeth; A. E. 

Rutenbeck; Mario Lucio Scacheri; H. K. Shigeta; Kenneth D. Smith; Charles H. Thomas; Dr. Max 
Thorek, F.R.P.S.; Mary Ruth Walsh; James H. Young. 
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“PHE OLD LANTERN” 
ALFONS WEBER, F.R.P.S. 
FIRST PRIZE—ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 











Subject for Competition—1930 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closed March 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed April 30. 
“Commercial Illustrations.” Closed May 31. 


Animal. Pictures 


PHOTOGRAPHING animals is, perhaps, one of the 
greatest pleasures that the camera affords to the 
man or woman who really likes dogs, ‘cats, horses, 
and the four-footed denizens of the ‘forest. Nearly 
every pet has an original little trick or mannerism 
which may very often lend itself to a picture that 
is different. We have always favored pictures of 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closed June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closed July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
“Water-Scenes.” Closes November 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes December $31. 


animals that portrayed the subject naturally and 
without restraint. It may take considerable time 
to wait for just the right moment and pose; but 
usually it is well worth the effort. We do not ap- 
prove of dressing animals in baby clothes, mak- 
ing them smoke pipes, or otherwise ape human 
beings. Let each animal be free, happy, and well 
—what better subject could one ask fer? 
A. H. Bearpstey. 





FRITZ 


ELAINE H. KERN 
EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular su 3 will 
— Puoto-Era Maaazine for six months with the 

liments of the publishers. 

O) Th Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
aa are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Paoto-Era Macazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. P: 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 


picture. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
















PHOTO. -ERA | MAGAZINE 
Welltbern, Mow Elamechioa, U. SA. 


THIS is t0 certify that on Award of PRIZE 


. ds hereby given to the picture entitled 
entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


PRIZE-WINNERS CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ 


prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 

» exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such 
negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
The America Jomrmal of PRowagrape > 
‘Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 





HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


COMPETITION 


Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed June 30, 1930 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Honorable Mentions: 


Fred Beidleman; Esther M. Bell; 
L. Gockeler; Robert Grayman and Morris Pincus; Dr. 


. Dr. Irving B. Ellis 

William C. Vestal 
Leland H. Croscup; Carl Demaree; Edward 
Kelley Hale; Lionel Heymann; J. Albert 


Hultquist; M. Itoh; Theo Kay; Arthur J. Lang; Dr. Davis Lazear; Prince Johannes Loewestein; 
C. P. Martin; J. Murray; E. A. Nusbaum; Joseph B. Rattley; E. G. Royer; Leroy H. Schneider; 


Carl E. Shaw; Joseph H. Tucci; Hermann Uebel; 


Yoneo Osami; Elsie Walker. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 








Lovis R. Murray is a pictorial photographer 
because he simply can’t help being -one. That is 
the conclusion to be drawn from his modest 
account of his photographic progress. Living far 
away from art centers, artists, and critics, he has 
come into direct contact with realities of Nature, 
and has learned from her the only story she can 
tell or teach; namely, the truth. He has learned 
the lesson well and his pictures have been hung 
in several salons, although he has never seen a 
salon. What a fine record of patience, persistence, 
and determination to succeed! And he has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of handicaps. Living in the 
northerly part of New York, where winter is 
winter and snow is snow, he has opportunity to 
study and portray that type of beauty. In his 
present picture, “Path to the Stack”, he tells a 
simple, truthful story of Nature undefiled. The 
cold, clean snow is rendered full of surface 
quality, with lovely soft shadows. The composi- 
tion is unaffected but direct, with all important 
lines leading to the stack. 

Data: Korona camera, 5 x 7; Goerz Dagor, 
814-inch; exposure, ¥/2-second at F/6.8, with 3- 
times filter, on Eastman Commercial Ortho film, 
in late December, at 2.30 p.m; weak sunlight. 
Part of negative enlarged to 10 x 12. 

Continuing his story of camera-work in Norway 
and Iceland, Charles S. Strong presents more of 
his: interesting pictures to adorn the tale. The 
narrative is told in a manner to cause such of us 
as are branded with wanderlust to wish that we, 
too, might go to these fascinating regions. The 
variety of scenes in “Icelandic Memories” is well 
calculated to inform us of the attractions of that 
arctic land, and to disabuse us of the feeling that 
Iceland must be mostly ice-covered. 

That great country, Norway, which has bred 
such a hardy race, also has been visited by Mr. 
Strong and successfully photographed. His pano- 
ramic view, “Bergen, Norway, from Floien”, is 
splendidly arranged to include the essential fea- 
tures of the city, and to record the character of 
the environs, backed up by the fine mountainous 
region beyond. 

A touch of Norwegian winter is given us on 
page 133. “Lone Sentinel” recalls our belief in 
Santa Claus. It might be in Santa’s pasture-lot. 
The picture of returning hunters will, without 
doubt, cause all of Proro-Era MacGazine readers 
who are sportsmen to cast wistful eyes on the 
scene and, perhaps, take their guns from their 
resting places for a sly peep over the sights, or 
through the barrels, just in anticipation of happy 
days to come. 

Although the day of the old square-rigged 
whaling-ship, such as made New Bedford, Mass., 
famous, is gone, the hunt for these huge mammals 
is still carried on by more modern, if less pic- 
turesque, vessels. Mr. Strong’s concluding picture 
tells us the story. The trim steam-whaler looks 


all for business, to which the huge ninety-footer 
in the immediate foreground adds its testimony. 

Data will be found throughout the story, al- 
though not specifically assigned to each picture. 
Enough, however, is written to post the diligent 
and interested reader. 

We have found C. J. Greenleaf’s sketches of 
old-time photographers of absorbing interest in 
the past, and the current account is equally so, 
if not surpassing the others. It is well to make 
permanent the biography of such men as William 
H. Jackson. I am sure we are grateful to Mr. 
Greenleaf for his good work in gathering and 
recording these stories. 

The pages of this publication have been replete 
with excellent articles, instructing photographers 
in the best methods of practice in all branches 
of photography, and Puoto-Era MaGazine readers 
are fortunate to have such exhaustive data, draw- 
ings, and photographs as are set forth in J. G. 
Pratt’s article on copying, as done by an expert 
professional. The clever amateur, or even profes- 
sional photographer, may profit by these instruc- 
tions. The arrangement for copying tracing-cloth 
drawings is especially instructive. 

Curt Foerster, in his article “From the Side- 
walks of New York”, voices the motives which 
have inspired him to record some “worm’s-eye” 
views of the sky-piercing structures of that city, 
with one bird’s-eye thrown in for good measure 
and a few straightaway photographs to balance 
the lot. He disavows any claim to pictorial merit, 
but rates them, rather, as “bold attempts at a 
form of pictorial interpretation”. We feel that 
some of them verge closely on the pictorial. To 
say the least, they denote Mr. Foerster’s picture- 
seeing habit of thought, and none of them violate, 
very much, the well-established principles of good 
arrangement. “A Bit of Lower New York” is a 
good example of what pictorial training will pro- 
duce from ordinary material. Instead of making 
his exposure from the very stern of the ferry, 
as he might easily have done, by placing himself 
just inside the fence, Mr. Foerster’s trained eye 
took in the frame-like border formed by the 
silhouetted parts of the ferry-boat itself. The 
variety of curves and straight lines surrounding 
the principal objects in the distance gives them 
an interesting setting and adds a sense of pro- 
portion and scale which otherwise would be miss- 
ing. A tyro would have missed this. 

Data: August, 1929; 1/50 at F/9, on Agfa 
filmpack; enlargement on P. M. C. No. 1 bromide. 

“Repairing Pavements” is a commonplace scene; 
but by making use of foreground shadows, and 
working against the source of illumination, a 
more pleasing effect has been obtained, concen- 
trating the interest upon the real center of 
interest. No doubt the elimination of the fragment 
of awning and glaring sign would improve it. 
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Data: F/4.5, 1/25-second, on Agfa filmpack. 
Enlarged on P. M. C. 

In “Lines and Angles”, the artist has adopted 
the methods of certain ultramodernists. We all 
know they violate and outrage our ideas of cor- 
rect perspective; yet we must, if we are honest 
with ourselves, admit that these are about the 
only ways in which we can view these leviathans 
of architecture from a near station. The camera, 
at least, catches the real perspective. 

The group on page 147 is well titled. They are 
in truth “Human Beehives”. To see the workers 
from one of these massed about its doorways 
would, we are sure, cause a sensation, even in case- 
hardened New York. The upper right picture is 
of the present “highest in the world” while the 
one just below affords a bird’s-eye view of 
what is supposed to be the busiest traffic-corner, 
Fifth Avenue, at 42d Street, with a fragment of 
the Public Library. Singularly, the moment of ex- 
posure was an unusually quiet and open one for 
that spot, as anyone will agree who has tried to 
cross there afoot. The upper left and lower 
center demonstrate the ludricrous contrasts which 
are to be seen in building heights at some of the 
more rapidly growing points. 

“Random Shots” is a potpourri of events and is 
typical of “the big town”. One feature of interest 
to photographers is the camerist, with camera on 
tripod, “cocked up” to get the kind of shots we 
have been discussing. There are no data, with this 
or the preceding group, but our camera-wise 
readers can easily imagine what they should be. 

“Construction-Work” is in the same class as 
“Repairing Pavements” on a previous page, and 
perhaps stronger in composition. Probably the 
most has been made of the subject, considering the 
conditions at the time of making. 

Data: 1/50-second at F/4.5, in October, on 
Agfa filmpack; P. M. C. No. 1, enlargement. 

We have seen many and many a print of the 
so-called vista type, but “Wiry Mood”, by Mario 
Lucio Scacheri, is probably “the limit”. It is 
surely true to its title; so we may not quarrel 
with it on that score, but nevertheless we must 
confess that we are irritated by the cross-hatching 
of the various cables. Perhaps that is what the 
maker intended. If so, he has succeeded admirably. 
He says this view “symbolizes New York” and 
“creates a mood which is wiry”. It should suit 
the wire-cable manufacturer. 

Data: Graflex camera; F/2.5 Cooke lens, stopped 
down to F/8. Exposure, 1/50-second on Agfa 
filmpack, 3% x 4%. Enlarged on Gevaert K-16 
bromide paper. 

The “War-Time Poster”, by George Miller, Jr., 
is from a valuable photographic copy, and is a 
memento of the kind of ammunition used by 
“Uncle Sam’s” recruiting department to inspire 
men to enlist for service in the World War; about 
1918. Let us hope that Mr. Miller’s article will 
meet the attention of some of “the boys”, and 
that the result will be a successful gathering, 
such as he so ardently wishes. By a singular 
coincidence, the present scribe picked up an illus- 
trated folder today, advertising the same make 
of ciné-camera shown on the posfer. The accuracy 
of the ten-year-old poster, and resemblance in 
essential details to the latest model of the same 
camera, is noteworthy. 


The pair of “R. C. A. Dual Microphones”, by 
Maxim Terry, is a unique use of modern scientific 
instruments in a modernistic pictorial or decora- 
tive motive. It also clearly illustrates the details 
of design and make-up of the microphones for 
advertising purposes, whereby it gains honorable 
mention in the competition for “Commercial Illus- 
tration” recently instituted in these pages. As a 
fine piece of technical photography, it is a model 
of perfection. 

Data: Made in studio of the National Broad- 
casting Company, New York, of which Mr. Terry 
is assistant sales-promotion manager. The photo- 
graph, which is strictly amateur work, was made 
with Eastman View Camera 5 x 7, fitted with 
Goerz Dagor of 8%-inch focus. Exposure, 15 
seconds at F/45, under Halldorsen home-portrait 
light, on Gevaert Sensima plate, 500 H. & D. 
Developed in M. Q. and enlarged from 4 x 5 to 
8 x 10, on Cyko Enlarging Plate. 

Dr. Max Thorek, whuse very much out-of-the- 
ordinary architectural composition, “Along the 
Chicago River”, has received honorable mention, 
can always be counted on to bring out something 
original. He has selected and recorded a com- 
bination of lines and masses which the average 
camerist would have passed without noting. It is 
simple in design, but finicky in detail; yet the 
whole is not unpleasing. The original enlargement 
on extra-rough paper is of very rich tone and 
quality, which no reproduction could adequately 
present. It may or may not be artistic, according 
to the feeling of the observer, but it is undoubt- 
edly clever. 

Data: Graflex, 3%, x 4%; Cooke Aviar lens, 
7%-inch focus; 1/35-second at F/4.5, in June, at 
3 p.m.; bright sun; Agfa filmpack, Amidol 
developed; enlarged to about 9 x 13 on Welling- 
ton extra-rough bromide. 

Robert R. Miller also has captured an honor- 
able mention with his brilliantly and masterfully 
recorded subject, “Ornamental Facade”. It fairly 
scintillates sunshine, but nevertheless has not a 
trace of halation. Mr. Miller, as is his practice, 
chose a lighting which accentuated every detail 
and caused a wonderfully stereoscopic effect. The 
richly ornamented entrance stands out from the 
plain wall in bold relief. The true contrast of the 
bit of blue sky at the top, due to expert use of 
panchromatic emulsion, correctly screened, fixes 
the values of the entire composition. The original 
print is upon a stipple-like paper which produces 
a very realistic effect, strongly resembling the 
texture of plaster or stucco. 

Data: 3-A Kodak; Eastman Anastigmat lens 
of 634-inch focus; exposure, one second at F/4.5, 
with K-1 filter, on Eastman Portrait Panchromatic 
film; brilliant sunlight, at 3.30 p.m. in June. De- 
veloped in M. Q.-Borax formula and enlarged on 
Velour Black Maroquin. The building is con- 
structed of cream stucco, with white cast-stone 
trimmings. 


Advanced Competition 


Alfons Weber, F.R.P.S., has won so many 
honors in photography that it would seem to be 
almost superfluous to call attention to his achieve- 
ments, including the much-coveted and sought- 
for recognition by the Royal Photographic So- 
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ciety; that of admission to fellowship and 
the privilege of adding to one’s name the four 
magical letters designating that honor. Those 
who wish to study Mr. Weber’s work, further, 
have only to refer to salon catalogues and the 
photographic magazines, for the past several 
years, to find rich enjoyment of pictorial treasure. 
His present offering, which has won first honors 
in the Architectural Competition, has also won 
salon honors, the print submitted having been 
hung twice in Great Britain. To say that “The 
Old Lantern” is a gem of pictorial photography 
would be mere platitude, for it is much more than 
that; it has the best qualities of all monochrome 
mediums. It is so fine in every way that it would 
be difficult to find a flaw; we can only praise. 

Data: Made in Rothenburg, Germany, with 
2%, x 3% rollfilm camera and Tessar lens at 
F/4.5. Exposure 1/15-second, in dull light, at 4 
p.M., in July, on Agfa rollfilm; developed in M. Q. 
and enlarged to about 12 x 16 on Portraya Black 
XX. The print was afterwards green-toned. 

Second and third awards are both of interior 
subjects and are nip-and-tuck, with Howard G. 
Dine’s “Architectural Question-Mark” gaining the 
second prize. It is of unusual arrangement, the 
stairway wall forming itself into a question-mark ; 
hence the title. This type of stairway is not uncom- 
mon in New England houses of olden times. When 
done right, as it is here, it is very beautiful. We 
have but one suggestion—that more of the bottom 
might be included, even if something should be 
taken away from the top, which appears to have 
more than its share. The rug, too, seems out of 
harmony. The exposure was perfect, and every 
subsequent process was likewise without error. 

Data: Made in Hartford, Conn., with 8 x 10 
Eastman View Camera and B. & L. wide-angle 
Protar, Series V, of 5;%-inch focus, at F/32. 
Exposure, two minutes on Eastman Portrait Pan- 
chromatic, developed in A.B.C. pyro, and printed 
by contact, on Athena C. The lighting was natural 
daylight, through the hallway. 

Messrs. Lowery-Sill’s “Interior”, running a close 
third, is, like the preceding, a perfect job of in- 
terior photography, and nothing could be more 
faithful to the subject, we are convinced. Here, 
again, the panchromatic emulsion shows its fine 
qualities, a point which should not be overlooked, 
as it is gaining ground among high-class photog- 
raphers who are at the forefront of the craft. 
The viewpoint was chosen well and affords a 
pleasing vista through two rhythmically placed 
arched doorways. The use of ornamental iron- 
work adds a pleasing touch. For the most truth- 
ful effect, we feel that a lowered camera would 
have provided a slightly improved perspective, 
as the floor appears to slope rather steeply. 

Data: 5 x 7 view-camera, with 34-inch Radar 
lens, at Stop 32; exposure one minute, at 3 P.m., 
in April, by artificial light, on Eastman Portrait 
Panchromatic film; pyro-metol developer, in tray; 
eniarged to 11 x 14 on Velour Black, Veltex. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Dr. Irving B. Ellis adds one more to the long 
list of M.D.’s who are taking photography seri- 
ously and finding it the hobby of hobbies. He 
says “it is a great sedative for the nerves” and 











we don’t think he will mind it a bit if we quote 
his opinion without fee. The doctor has owned a 
camera since last December only, but has cul- 
tivated the “camera-eye”, as it has been so aptly 
called. The picture is not an accidental shot, as 
the doctor had observed the conditions on a pre- 
vious day, but returned and waited for the light- 
ing desired for the weblike effect, and also for 
his “spider” to arrive at the proper place—all of 
which shows his imaginative quality of mind. 
This first trial in any competition having netted 
him a bull’s-eye, he is automatically eliminated 
from this competition; so, advanced workers, 
beware! 

Data: Voigtlinder Skopar F/4.5 lens of 13% 
em. focus on 34% x 4% panchromatic cutfilm. Ex- 
posure 1/25-second at F/8. Developed in A.B.C. 
pyro, formula D-1l, and printed by contact on 
Velox. Trimmed to about 2 x 2%, inches. (Size 
is no bar to honors.) 

William C. Vestal’s “Towers of Commerce” is 
a beautiful little symphony of light and shade, 
mass and line. Although the perspective is steep, 
we are not annoyed, for the distant facade forms 
an effectual offset. Print-quality is perfect, show- 
ing detail everywhere. The striped post in the 
lower corner should be worked upon to render 
it less obtrusive. We are wondering if a slightly 
wider print (on the left side) would not be in 
better proportion, without injuring the effect of 
height. 

Data: Made in Los Angeles, Calif., with 61% 
x 9 cm. Zeh camera and Coronar Anastigmat of 
10.5 em. focus, at F/11, in May, at 3.30 p.m. Ex- 
posure, %4-second, on Wratten Panchromatic 
plate, under Wratten “A” filter. Developed in 
pyro-Eastman A.B.C. formula—and_ enlarged 
on P.M.C. No. 3 bromide paper. 

[Note: We regret that many prints are sub- 
mitted without data, and we appeal to our loyal 
contributors to furnish them with every print 
submitted. To some, the inclusion of data may 
seem superfluous or unimportant, but many 
readers ask for data; so we feel they have much 
value. Furthermore, a general survey, over a 
period of years, shows its value in marking the 
change and advance in apparatus, materials, and 
methods employed in the craft, as practised by 
acknowledged leaders. Printed data-forms will be 
sent on request. “Please give us data!”—z. u. w.]} 


Co-operation 


You have a dollar. 

I have a dollar. 

We swap. 

Now you have my dollar, 
And I have yours. 

We are no better off. 


You have an idea. 

I have an idea. 

We swap. 

Now you have two ideas 
And I have two ideas. 


Both are richer. 
What you gave, you have. 
What you get, I did not lose. 
This is co-operation. 
Contact. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 








Important Changes in Competition 
Rules and Subjects 


BecinninGc with the October, 1930, number we 
shall make an experiment in the matter of our 
competitions, the subjects and the rules. For a2 
number of months we have been sounding out our 
friends who like the competitions, and, as a result, 
we shall put their’ consensus of opinion to the 
test. Beginning with the October issue there will 
be but one competition, entitled “Our Monthly 
Competition” and open to all. After the “Animal 
Pictures” and “Water-Scenes” subjects have been 
completed—see 1930 schedule—the subject every 
month will be “Miscellaneous”. In order to include 
prize-winning prints in the next issue after each 
competition, all prints in our hands on the 5th 
of each month will be judged on that date. Any 
prints arriving after that date will be entered in 
the following month’s competition. Instead of 
awarding monthly prizes of silver cups or photo- 
graphic supplies or books, we shall award annual 
prizes to those competitors who win the greatest 
number of points during the year. In short, we 
shall adopt the same scoring method that has 
worked so well in our PxHoto-Era Trorpny Cup 
competition among camera clubs. Each prize and 
Honorable Mention award will count so many 
points. A “Competition Scoreboard” will be 
printed each month which will give the name and 
score of every contestant who wins an award. 
The person having the highest number of points 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, subscriptions to PxHoro-Era 
Macazine. This will not affect the present award 
of a six-months’ subscription given to every win- 
ner of an Honorable Mention award who is not, 
or never has been, a subscriber. The final date 
for presenting the awards will be December 15, 
1931. This makes fourteen months; but it was 
thought best to make the awards at the end of 
the year rather than curing the year. 

The contemplated changes will in no way affect 
the PuHoto-Era Tropny Cur competition for cam- 
era clubs, which will begin this month again for 
the year 1930-31 and end, as usual, with the June 
Competition. The Fort Dearborn Camera Club has 
won the Trophy Cup twice and is therefore deter- 
mined to win it the third time, since then the cup 
will become the permanent property of that club. 
There is every indication that the Trophy Cup 
race this year will exceed in interest any that 
have preceded it since 1925. 

For a time there may be a little confusion while 
the change in competition rules and awards is 
being made known; but we believe that our 
readers will co-operate with us in giving the new 
program a fair trial. The new rules and awards 
will be printed in full in the October number and 
thereafter. Of first importance it is to remember 








that all prints for “Our Monthly Competition” 
must be in our hands on the 5th of each month 
or they will be held over for the 5th of the foi- 
lowing month. Those who are eager for keen com- 
petition with others are now offered an opportun- 
ity to prove their mettle, not so much for the 
rewards as for the genuine pleasure of good 
sportsmanship. 


Getting Down to Work 


WE all need a change, rest, relaxation, and the 
opportunity to get a new viewpoint. There are 
men and women who boast that they have not 
had a vacation in twenty or thirty years. They 
point out the money they have saved and the 
extra effort of traveling that they have avoided. 
In fact, they go so far as to say that they are 
far more comfortable at home than they would 
be in some hotel or camp at the seashore or in 
the mountains. We have no quarrel with those 
who prefer to stay at home; but we reserve the 
right to go on a vacation when it can be arranged 
without serious detriment to business and com- 
munity activities. Photography has done much to 
make touring more interesting. It has done much 
to lead men and women out into the open—even 
if it be no further than to the nearest city park. 
One of the most important advantages of a vaca- 
tion, in our opinion, is the opportunity to meet 
others, especially those who are kind enough to 
offer suggestions with regard to how we may 
improve our own work. We had the unusual 
experience of hearing two gentlemen discussing 
the relative merits of the leading photographic 
magazines, and neither one of them had the 
faintest idea that we were the least bit interested 
in the discussion. In fact, they never did know 
that the Editor was obtaining a more straight- 
forward, honest expression of opinion than he 
was ever privileged to receive before or since. 
All of which was worth a great deal to the Editor 
and made him look forward to getting down to 
work after the vacation season of 1930 was a 
thing of the past. 


During the Fall and Winter 


WE are privileged to announce that we have 
received a large number of very interesting, prac- 
tical, and helpful articles from contributors in 
all parts of the world. During the fall and winter 
months we believe that our readers will find each 
issue of unusual value. It will be our effort to 
make each number well rounded out with material 
which will appeal to all classes of readers. We 
shall try to avoid having too much of any one 
subject at a time and shall plan each issue with 
the idea of providing good reading for beginners 
and pictorialists alike. We feel greatly indebted 
to the many contributors who have made the 
forthcoming issues possible. 

a] 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Ditision of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 





Photographic Records of Heart-Action 
We have several times in these pages referred 
to the uses of the photographic recording oscil- 
lograph; once or twice in connection with the 
study of lighting and other high-voltage elec- 
trical phenomena, and at another time with re- 
gard to recording the pressure changes in the 
cylinders of internal combustion motors. These 
are, however, but three isolated instances of a 
large number of examples of the value of the 
photographic recording oscillograph to science. 

An electrical engineer of Los Angeles, Edward 
H. Hanson, has recently perfected an oscillograph 
camera, which he calls an osciographoscope, for 
photographing the pulsations of the human heart. 
The stethescope commonly used by physicians re- 
veals only the sound of the heart in action; the 
heart in action may be observed by the use of the 
X-ray with a fluorescent screen, but X-ray motion- 
pictures of it are not yet practical. The oscio- 
graphoscope, however, will record the heart beats 
in such a way that there results a complete picture 
of the action of the heart. This record may be 
examined and studied by physicians anywhere and 
at any time and records made at one time may be 
accurately compared with those made at a later 
date. It is predicted that the time may come when 
the osciographogram may mean as much to the 
medical profession as the spectrogram does to the 
chemist. 

Other important uses for the oscillographic 
camera have been found in experimental psychol- 
ogy, where it has been used for studying reflexes, 
reaction times, body temperature, and the like. 


Interval Photography Reveals the 
Secrets of Sleep 


Is the body really still when we sleep soundly? 
How often do we change our position on nights 
when we sleep restlessly? What positions do we 
assume in sleep which afford the body the greatest 
relaxation? These are some of the questions which 
are expected to be answered as a result of the 
work being done at the Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh. 

Since last summer, interval-photography has 
been employed to record the changes in position 
of the body during sleep, and the data thus ob- 
tained are proving to be far more accurate and 
complete than those previously obtained by other 
methods. The motion-picture camera is placed on 
a shelf where it points down on the bed at an 
angle of about 45°. Over the bed hangs a 150- 
watt lamp, which provides sufficient illumination 
for making the picture and at the same time is 
not so bright that the subjects have difficulty in 
sleeping. Attached to the springs of the bed is 
a magnetic circuit-breaker which the least move- 
ment on the part of the sleeping subject will actu- 
ate and thus provide the electric circuit which 


causes the camera to make a photograph. Then, 
by a special mechanism attached to the camera, 
a second exposure is made automatically one 
minute after the first. As the photographs include 
the face of a clock, the first photograph shows the 
time at which the sleeping subject changed his 
position and the second photograph made one 
minute later shows the position assumed after the 
change. When the subject again changes his posi- 
tion, another photograph will be made and the 
cycle of operations repeated. 

Some very interesting points have been brought 
out as a result of these investigations. It has been 
found that most persons change their positions 
from thirty to fifty times a night, even when they 
suppose themselves to be sleeping soundly. When 
restless they, of course, change their position even 
more often. It is rare that a sleeping person re- 
mains in one position more than twenty or thirty 
minutes even in nights of sound sleep; the average 
time one position is maintained varies with normal 
persons from five to ten minutes. Frequent 
changes of position appear to be necessary to 
normal sleep. 


Fingerprinting Gems by 
Photomicrography 


In the case of a valuable diamond or other gem, 
a means of positive identification is a very valu- 
able asset in case the stone is stolen or lost. A 
method of registering precious stones by photo- 
graphy has been worked out by which they may be 
positively identified in case of theft or loss. 

Few stones are perfect, and nearly all have 
some characteristic flaws, often tiny and incon- 
spicuous, but nevertheless visible to the expert 
when the gem is carefully studied under the micro- 
scope. The flaw may consist of only a few almost 
microscopic dark spots; or it may be a small area 
that is slightly discolored, or a few tiny bubbles 
deep in the interior. These flaws, whatever their 
character, are never identically the same in any 
two cases. The same small dark spots may be 
found in several stones; but in no two of them 
will there be exactly the same number of spots 
distributed in the stone in exactly the same man- 
ner. Low-power photomicrographs suitably made 
will record these defects, and the prints filed away 
with such data as are necessary will serve posi- 
tively to identify that stone at any future time 
should it turn up in other hands as a result of 
theft, loss, or sale. 

In making such photographs, the use of high- 
power magnification is generally quite unneces- 
sary; most of the work is done with short-focus 
objectives such as the Micro-Tessars and Micro- 
Summars, ranging in focal length from 20 to 80 
millimeters. Usually one photograph is mad: to 
show the facets of the stone; the focus is then 
very carefully altered until the principal flaws are 
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brought in sharp focus, and another photograph 
is made at this point. A micrometer attached to 
the camera indicates the distance the focus has 
been altered between the two exposures; this dis- 
tance is very carefully noted down with the data 
accompanying the negatives, as it is a measure of 
the distance of the flaws beneath the surface of 
the gem, which is often a very important factor 
in the identification of the gem at a future time. 

Usually the photographs are made by trans- 
mitted light, although for some dark stones, such 
as the ruby or the sapphire, a certain amount of 
front light is used in addition, in order to render 
the faces clearly. 


Photography in the Eclipse of 
April 28, 1930 

Tue period of totality was so short—about 11% 
seconds in California—and the shadow-path so 
narrow—a little less than a mile—that had it not 
been so close to a number of the larger observa- 
tories, the eclipse of the sun on April 28 last 
might have passed without being regarded as suf- 
ficiently promising to justify the labor and ex- 
pense of an expedition. But the astronomer who 
follows the eclipses of the sun from place to place 
on the face of the earth, often to remote and in- 
accessible spots and at a cost of much time and 
labor, only too often to be frustrated by adverse 
weather-conditions during the few minutes of the 
eclipse, is loath to lose any such opportunity as 
that which presented itself on April 28 last, when 
the shadow passed over parts of California, even 
though the duration may be only a second or so; 
for, thanks to photography, he knows that even 
in that short time he can accomplish much in un- 
raveling the secrets of the solar corona. 

In this case the path of totality was conven- 
ient to the various observatories in California, 
and the weather prospects were good; so that 
three expeditions were camped along the path of 
the eclipse on April 28. These were the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory expedition, the expedition of the Lick 
Observatory, and that of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory. Owing probably to the very narrow shadow 
path, or perhaps to the slight haze present, the 
corona did not appear plainly, and at some of 
the stations not at all. The comparatively rare 
“Baily’s beads”, however, were very conspicuous, 
and their brilliancy may have been one reason why 
the corona was not seen. Baily’s beads are pro- 
duced by the light of the sun shining through the 
valleys on the surface of the moon. From a photo- 
graphic standpoint, this eclipse was notable chiefly 
in the increased use of the motion-picture camera. 
Weld Arnold of the American Geographical 
Society adopted a new method of determining the 
exact moment of contact. He fastened two motion- 
picture cameras side by side, one photographing 
the narrowing crescent of the sun, the other the 
dial of an accurate clock, the two cameras being 
accurately synchronised. From the two films, the 
exact instant of contact and the period of totality 
can be calculated. Mr. W. A. McDonald of the 
U. S. Naval Observatory expedition also obtained 
an excellent motion-picture film of the eclipse. 

Photographs of the oncoming shadow were made 
from airplanes by Chief Photographer Haase, 
U.S.N., and by Dr. H. M. Jeffers of the Lick 


Observatory. 


There will be another eclipse of the sun this 
year on October 31. The U. S. Naval Observatory 
has already planned to locate an expedition on 
Niuafu, a tiny island about 300 miles southwest 
of Samoa. Prof. R. W. Marriot of the Swarthmore 
Observatory of Swarthmore College will go with 
this party to obtain photographs for the testing 
of the Einstein theory. It is probable that there 
will be several other expeditions besides that of 
the Naval Observatory. 


Photographs Used to Identify Paintings 


Tuere has been formed in France a society 
known as the “Société du Droit d’Auteur aux 
Artistes” which has for its purpose the registra- 
tion of paintings, so as to protect either the owner, 
or the artist, from fraudulent copies or to identify 
the painting in case of theft. The artist, in apply- 
ing for the certificate of registration from the 
Society, turns over his painting to the laboratory 
maintained by the society, where the records are 
made which are used in identifying the painting 
at any future time when its authenticity may be 
questioned. 

In this laboratory a photograph is first made of 
the entire painting. On this a small area is marked 
off which includes some detail the execution of 
which is characteristic of the painting or the 
artist. Another photograph, much enlarged, is 
made of this area, so as to show every detail, 
especially the brush marks. After this an X-ray 
photograph is made of the same area. These 
photographs are all filed away with the necessary 
data and kept for reference. If at any future 
time any question should be raised as to the iden- 
tity of the painting, or should a copy be found 
which appears to be fraudulent, the Society has 
only to make a similar series of photographs of 
the painting under suspicion and compare these 
detail by detail with the original in order to be 
able to pass on the identity of the canvas. No 
matter how carefully the picture forger may have 
worked, he cannot hope to reproduce every brush- 
mark of the original, and any difference in the 
brush-marks on the two sets of low-power photo- 
micrographs may be detected with a little study. 

The X-ray photograph will make clear any dif- 
ferences in the imperfections in the weave of the 
canvas, the presence of tiny holes in the canvas, 
the character of the coating on the canvas, the 
nature of the paints used, and the varnish applied 
over the pigments, so that accurate identification 
is made doubly sure. 


le) 


Tue great photographer laid in solemn reverence a 
flower upon the tomb of Daguerre. 
“T place this flower not upon the tomb of Daguerre”’, 
he whispered, “but upon the grave of Photography’’. 
But no one heard what he said because the cameras 
were clicking too loudly. 
Thru the Darkroom Door. 


Kelly: “Oi want to get a book to put th’ photygraphs 
av all me rilatives in. Oi thinks this wan will do.” 

Clerk: “But that isn’t a family album, that is a 
scrapbook.” 

Kelly: “Thin it’s just the thing; all me rilatives are 
scrappers, ivery wan of thim.” The Ground-Glass. 
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George Arliss and the Merger of Stage 
and Screen 


Many years ago, in dignified Bloomsbury, Eng- 
land, a lively youngster of seven years made a 
wild dash around Museum Street, that quiet con- 
servative district. Well might young George 
Arliss make a rapid trip around the street, for 
he was dressed in a fantastic clown suit that his 
sister had made for him. 

This was the first public appearance of George 
Arliss, now dean of American actors. Of this es- 
capade Mr. Arliss writes in his autobiography, 
“Up the Years From Bloomsbury”: “The clown 
episode was my first hit. In a certain sense it was 
unfortunate, because I reached the pinnacle of 
fame at one bound. I can never make such a sen- 
sation again.” 

Time passed, and it was Christmas time in Old 
Bloomsbury. A few enterprising children planned 
an entertainment. A short play, “Mrs. Bottle- 
washer’s Secret”, was composed for the occasion 
by a juvenile writer, and the lad George was in- 
vited to be a member of the cast. At the perfor- 
mance several grown-ups were present; and, in 
spite of the fact that the curtain was “seized 
with violent hysterics”, the show was a real hit. 
Moreover, it was a turning point in the life of 
Arliss. Says he: “I don’t think the success of ‘Mrs. 
Bottlewasher’s Apartment’ led me to believe I 
had any special ability as an actor. I think I 
knew enough even then to realise that no enter- 
tainment given at a children’s party by children 
has ever been anything but a huge success. But 
I knew that I liked it, and that was the thing I 
wanted to do; and from that moment I never 
changed my mind. The children’s party was the 
turning point which led me to the stage. How I 
was going to get there I had no idea, but I hadn’t 
any doubt that I should arrive there sooner or 
later.” 

Then followed years of quiet preparation, when 
he was observing the quaint types of people that 
frequented Museum Tavern. The boy had no idea 
these characters would furnish invaluable mate- 
rial for characterisation years later; those people 
simply held such a strange fascination for him 
that, whenever possible, he would slip unnoticed 
into the Tavern and find a corner seat to observe 
the different types that he unconsciously classi- 
fied for future use. 

The later life of George Arliss is written in the 
dramatic annals of both England and the United 
States. From the Old World to the New, from 
the highest pinnacle on the speaking stage to a 
thorough conversion to the silent and sound pic- 
tures—that is his experience. In his career, two 
accomplishments appear paramount: He has de- 
veloped a dynamic style of acting, with a spoken 
English that combines the British and American 
best usage of the tongue; and he has done more 
than any one actor to win assent for the union 


of stage and screen. As an actor, Mr. Arliss has 
achieved such poise and freedom that it is as enjoy- 
able to observe his movements as it is to hear his 
perfect use of language. Every inch a veteran, 
Mr. Arliss still has the faculty of keeping abreast 
of the march of progress. 

In silent films he played, among other stage 
successes, “Disraeli” and “The Green God- 
dess”. Neither of these films made any great im- 
pression, partly due to the absence of language. 
Later, Arliss did these same plays in audible films, 
with the increased success that was to be expected. 
His latest portrayal for Warner Brothers is “Old 
English”. Incidentally, while this picture is show- 
ing in America, Arliss will be doing the same 
réle on the London stage. Quite interesting are 
the views of George Arliss on the subject of 
motion pictures, and the following statements are 
self-explanatory: 

“There never has been, in my opinion, such a 
stimulus to the drama as that which is offered 
by the mechanical device which permits the best 
that the country can produce to be heard in the 
most obscure corners of the United States. 

“The greatest authors in the world will soon 
be turning their attention to writing especially 
for the screen—in fact they are doing so now. 
The great mass of the movie public is quick to 
learn and will grow to appreciate style in writ- 
ing as they have already to appreciate good music. 

“The educational value of the talking screen is 
without limit. I look for the day when there will 
be talkies that will set the standard of good Eng- 
lish, good diction, perfect delivery of speech. I 
don’t mean pedantic English, or the English with 
the so-called English accent, but the best English 
which belongs equally to England and America.... 

“To tell stories by means of pictures is, I sup- 
pose, the most primitive stage of education; 
whereas literature is its crowning glory. And just 
as soon as you get talking pictures you automat- 
ically get literature. 

“T believe that, eventually, talking pictures will 
be an aid to the legitimate stage and its actors. 

“The greatly augmented audiences—they are 
said to number 100,000,000 paid admissions in the 
United States every week—which attend movie 
theaters will learn through audible pictures to 
know stars they never had a chance of seeing be- 
fore, and this will mean many more patrons for 
the legitimate theater when the same actor ap- 
pears in a new play. 

“The talk about the average motion-picture 
audience having a collective twelve-year-old mind 
is, in my opinion, all rot. Over an experience of 
many years I have found that the public will al- 
ways respond to the best. You don’t have to write 
down to them, or play down to them. They want 
the best you have in you, and the best a play- 
wright or scenarioist can give them, and they will 
thoroughly enjoy it. 
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“T have the greatest respect for the screen and 
its people. It is unfortunate that the newspapers 
seem to find so much profit in the reporting of 
the peccadillos of those who are guilty of spectac- 
ular misbehavior in the quest of happiness or for 
publicity. The public in time believes that the 
conduct of these few is a fair example of the 
manners of the movie world. They do not take 
into account the thousands of steady, hard work- 
ers who are the real backbone of the industry. My 
acquaintance with the wickedness of actors and 
actresses has been gained entirely through the 
press. I have never met any of these dreadful 
people, or, if I have, I’ve been unaware of their 
wicked ways. 

“My experience in the movies taught me many 
things that have been useful to me in the theater. 
First and foremost, it brought fully home to me 
the value of sincerity; I found that every flicker 
of an eyelash, every shade of thought, was regis- 
tered on the screen, and so I reason that what is 
seen by the camera may be felt by an audience. 
The art of restraint and suggestion on the screen 
may at any time be studied by watching the act- 
ing of the inimitable Charlie Chaplin. Apart from 
the all-important cultivation of restraint, I found 
practically no difference between the method of 
acting required for the screen and that which I 
had always applied to the stage. 

“T believe that we have an even more brilliant 
story in the Vitaphone version of ‘Disraeli’ than 
we had on the stage. We have lost none of the ef- 
fectiveness of the dramatic construction of the 
play, nor of the lines. And the fact that the cam- 
era permits us to get out of the four walls of the 
theater, and film scenes which on the stage could 
only be referred to, gives much more latitude in 
building up to the dramatic apex of the story. 

“The Vitaphone and the camera free a story 
from the confines of a few stage settings and they 
give us complete liberty of movement. That is 
the great contribution of talking pictures to 
dramatic art.” 


Recommended Films 


“Tue Arizona Kid” (Fox). Further adventures 
of the “Cisco Kid”, who began his career “In Old 
Arizona”. From an original story by Ralph Block. 
Director: Alfred Santell. Cast: Warner Baxter, 
Mona Maris, Carol Lombard, Theodore von Eltz 
and others. 

“The Break-Up” (Talking Picture Epics). An 
Alaskan travelog, combining adventure with pic- 
torial beauty. Captain Jack Robertson appears 
with his dog “Scooter”. There is an interesting 
lecture accompaniment by Captain Robertson. 

“Common Clay” (Fox). An old theme of love 
versus parental ambition is retold in a new and 
attractive way. Based on the Harvard prize play 
by Cleves Kinkead. Directed by Victor Fleming. 
In cast: Constance Bennett, Beryl Mercer, Tully 
Marshall. 

“The Dawn Patrol” (First National). Not a 
woman in the cast, but nevertheless one of the 
best aviation films ever made. If you like the 
“Journey’s End” type of play, with plenty of 
action added, you will enjoy this. Director: 
Howard Hawks. Cast: Richard Barthelmess, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Neil Hamilton, Clyde 
Cook, and others. 


“Grumpy” (Paramount-Publix). A detective 
story that succeeds in giving masterly character 
portrayal. An intelligent film you can’t afford to 
miss. In cast: Cyril Maude, Frances Dade, Phillips 
Holmes. 

“Juno and the Paycock” (English Producer. 
Harold Auten). Sean O’Casey’s witty Irish play 
is preserved, with the addition of good camera 
work and splendid film direction. Director: Alfred 
Hitchcock. All-English cast. 

“The Lady of Scandal” (M. G. M.). Don’t let 
the title keep you away from a play that should 
appeal to a cultured audience. From the play 
“The High Road”, by Frederick Lonsdale. Di- 
rected by Sidney Franklin. Cast: Ruth Chatter- 
ton, Basil Rathbone, Ralph Forbes, and others. 

“Once a Gentlemen” (James Cruze Production). 
An outstanding comedy, with many fine bits of 
directorial strategy by James Cruze. In cast: 
Edward Everett Horton, Lois Wilson, George 
Faucett, King Baggot, Cyril Chadwick. 

“This Mad World” (M. G. M.). A World War 
spy melodrama. Exceptional acting and directing 
make this film good entertainment for those who 
like pathos and tragedy. Director: William de 
Mille. Cast: Kay Johnson, Basil Rathbone, Louise 
Dressler, and others. 

“The Unholy Three” (M. G. M.). Lon Chaney 
brings to the audible screen a voice that adds 
much to his old characterisation. Chaney should 
become more popular than ever in the talkies. 
Direction: Jack Conway. Supporting Cast: Lila 
Lee, Elliot Nugent, John Miljan, and others. 


U. F. A. Enters the 16-Millimeter Field 


Ir is significant that the first really good series 
of educational film made available should come 
from Germany. It is true that in this country 
some very fine films have been introduced, notably 
through the efforts of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; but in the realm of natural science, the 
palm must be given to U. F. A. for their excellent 
series of nature-study films. 

One of the series is a film which has been 
acclaimed as the finest tropical film ever made, 
namely “Killing the Killer”, showing through the 
medium of superb photography a fight between 
a mongoose and a hooded cobra. 

Other films of this remarkable series include 
“The Fight for Life”, showing the panther shark, 
the giant lobster, the electric-ray, and the squid 
battling for life; “Jewels of the Sea”, an exquisite 
study of sea anemones; “The Silver Swimmer”, 
a film showing the life of the air-breathing spider 
which carries air-bells beneath the surface of the 
water to provide air for herself and her brood; 
“Insect Farmers and Laborers”, an interesting 
film of ant life, and many similar subjects. 

Astronomy is treated in a combination popular 
and scientific manner. These six reels show us 
the planets of the solar system as visited in a space 
flyer, and the known facts of astronomy are shown 
clearly by animation and the adventures of the 
occupants of the space flyer. 

Microscopic life has not been neglected, as films 
showing both salt- and fresh-water life have been 
made. 

Travel, protective coloration, birds, beasts, rep- 
tiles, fish, and plant life are included in this selec- 
tion of fifty reels. 
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Our old friend, Mr. Wilfred A. French, late 
editor of Puoro-Era MaGazine, once called us 
over the coals for filling our London Letter with 
news of picture shows, which, as he said, had 
nothing to do with photography. It was in the 
early summer, when over here there is a perfect 
epidemic of exhibitions of modern painting; and 
we, rather absorbed in these artistic activities, 
and always so inclined to share our experiences 
with our readers, well merited his calling to order. 

Nowadays, however, the arts are more mixed 
up; and those who express themselves by means 
of the camera are almost as interested in and 
influenced by the work of the pencil and the 
brush. It struck us particularly how much there 
is in this year’s Royal Academy that is well 
worth the study of photographers. Of course, this 
is particularly the case with portraits, of which 
there are only too many hung. 

Mr. Howard Somerville is much talked about 
this year, and to our minds he is one of the best 
examples of an object lesson to photographers. 
In two of his portraits, “Miss Norah Baring” and 
“Gwen le Bas”, we see traces of the old studio 
of forty years ago. Both sitters are against a 
plain, seemingly badly hung background. Not a 
curtain, but just a photographer’s background, 
one light and one dark. Both are seated on cush- 
ions exactly in the middle of the picture, and, 
above their heads, taking up quite a third of the 
space of the whole scheme, there is unrelieved 
flat color. So much for easy photographic criti- 
cism; but there are naturally other aspects of 
these Academy portraits that cause us to sigh 
over the limitations of our craft. 

The Royal Academy, we remind ourselves, is 
really the representative show of British art, 
though, of course, like most national institutions, 
much derided by all advanced workers, who scoff 
at this year’s motto for the catalog: “With new 
attainments, new orders of beauty arise”; for they 
say there are no new attachments and there is 
very little beauty! 

The sea has always been well represented and 
this year—perhaps because of the Naval Con- 
ference!—the Academy seems to have gone all 
out on ships. On one wall alone there are nearly 
a dozen sea pictures, giving Mr. Earp, one of our 
modern critics, the chance of remarking, “Too 
much sea and too little salt”. The same critic notes 
that this year “tiny tots” run ships so close that 
there are enough to stock a commodious créche! 

But there are some good things in the Academy, 
though one needs time to search them out, and 
one must admit that the general effect is very 
British and very obvious; but until modern art 
has settled its differences and got into a more 
rational sphere, we do not see how it can be any- 
thing else. It is not the province of a national 
institution to run after every new phase. 

We were told by a Canadian last week that 
“Americans would be crazy over Shaftesbury”, 


and certainly the more we know of it the more 
we are impressed with the unusualness of this 
little hill town, four miles from a railway station. 

In its High Street there is an old house, taller 
than its fellows, appropriately named the High 
House. The owners run a small printing press 
and publish rare books and pamphlets. Last 
Christmas they generously presented us with a 
copy of “Hylas, The Thirteenth Idyll of Theo- 
kritos”. We do not know much about the printing 
and producing of books, but the beauty and dis- 
tinction of this one must have struck the most 
ignorant, and we valued our copy. 

Now we hear that “Hylas” has been competing 
in London at a publishers’ exhibition, and has 
been chosen by the First Edition Society as one 
of the fifty best produced books. Knowing how 
handicapped the High House must be, compared 
with publishers like Heinneman, Benn, Gobden 
Saunderson, and others, it is indeed a triumph for 
Mr. and Mrs. Masters, and also rather typical of 
the oddness and unexpectedness of Shaftesbury. 
The chosen fifty books are also now on view at 
the Public Library in New York. 

We have lately been doing some landscape 
work, a branch of photography long deserted. We 
say we have been “doing”, but the correct term 
would be “trying to do”. We were out after Dor- 
set and Wiltshire hilltops and the rolling-down 
country so characteristic of the two counties, 
and we contemplated an easy job. possessing, as 
we do, a lifelong experience of such work. 

But alas, that lifelong experience was our 
stumblingblock. The glamour of color, the bril- 
liantly lighted sky, and all the other pitfalls of 
the beginner did not deceive us. We knew exactly 
what we wanted. We timed our arrival to catch 
the right lighting; we waited for the advent of 
clouds on the horizon; we stood by for the sun 
to break through. After many attempts all these 
necessities were assembled. We composed our sub- 
ject on that almost obsolete bit of apparatus, the 
focusing-screen, only to discover sheep were 
needed in the foreground. When we waited while 
the sun and the clouds battled for supremacy, 
a delightful flock of Downland sheep with their 
lambs had breakfasted somewhat hastily right 
across our picture; but now they were well away 
in a fold of the hills, and only their tinkling bells 
betrayed their position. 

While we were cogitating if the view were 
worth making without the living interest, the 
clouds gained supremacy, and they were wet and 
disappointed photographers who hurriedly packed 
up the camera! This sort of experience repeated 
several times brought home to us the fact that 
we were expecting too much. There were cer- 
tainly no duds, from our point of view, among 
the few exposures made; but many good subjects 
were lost, and experience, somewhat late in the 


(Continued on page 183) 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 








New Eyemo Camera with Multiple 
Speeds, Turret Head, and Hand Crank 


NewskEEL, industrial, and exploration motion- 
picture cameramen, also amateurs and semi-pro- 
fessionals who prefer 35-millimeter films will be in- 
terested in a new Eyemo camera announced by 
Bell & Howell as now available. 














THE NEW EYEMO CAMERA 


The new Eyemo includes the major features 
of the Filmo 70-D Camera, having seven film 
speeds (4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, and 32), a built-in 
turret head accommodating three lenses, a variable 
area view-finder, and a relative exposure indicator. 

In addition to these features, the new Eyemo 
has an integral crank which permits hand crank- 
ing whenever it is desired—for instance, when 
an exceptionally long scene is encountered which 
runs beyond the spring capacity of the camera, 
or when single-frame exposures are to be made. 
For hand cranking, the speed indicator may be 
set at the speed desired. The governor then acts 
as a brake and makes it impossible to turn faster 
than the previously established speed. 

The new Fyemo presents the kinematographer 
with remarkable versatility in a light, compact 
35-millimeter camera which can be held in the 
hand or used on a light portable tripod, such as 
the new B. & H. All-Metal Tripod. 


New Model of Leica Camera 


We are glad to call our readers’ attention to 
a new model of the Leitz “Leica” camera, which 
is identical with the present standard model, ex- 
cept in the mounting of the lens. The new model 
has three interchangeable lenses of three focal 
lengths. The complete outfit includes a 35-milli- 
meter F/3.5 60-degree wide-angle lens, the stand- 


ard 50-millimeter F/3.5 lens, and a 135-millimeter 
F/4.5 tele-lens. The iwo new lenses of 35-milli- 
meter and 135-millimeter focus respectively are 
also Elmars and possess the extreme sharpness 
and covering power that is possessed by the 50- 
millimeter Elmar. It is, therefore, possible to 
make pictures with the lenses and enlarge them 
to the same proportions as with the 50-millimeter 
lens. With this new equipment there is a combi- 
nation case supplied, which holds the camera with 
the three lenses, range-finder, and two spare maga- 
zines, together with a special case for a set of 
filters and front lenses. The manufacturers state 
that within a few weeks they will be in a position 
to modify all present “Leica” cameras, so as to 
make them adaptable to the interchangeable 
lenses. The large number of our readers who are 
owners of Leica cameras, or who are prospective 
purchasers, should get in touch at once with E. 
Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th Street, New York City, 
and obtain further information. 


The New Drem Connector 


Wirnovut a doubt there are few amateur or 
professional photographers who have not, at one 
time or another, wished that there were a quick 
and yet secure method of attaching a camera to 
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a tripod. Furthermore, they have also wished that 
after the camera was attached to the tripod 
there were some means whereby the camera could 
be moved one way or another without having to 
change the position of the tripod legs. To be 
sure, there are tilting tops, which have been of 
great assistance; but even these require that the 
camera be threaded into them before they may 
be used. The Drem Connector may be firmly at- 
tached to the ordinary tripod head or tilting top, 
and it remains attached thereto, so that the cam- 
era may be quickly placed in position when re- 
quired. The Connector is not a loose part to be 
carried separately, but remains on the tripod or 
tilting top permanently. One of the flat discs 
is screwed into the camera tripod socket and may 
remain there. It is slotted, and any convenient 
coin will serve as a screw driver. The other disc 
can be used for the second camera position or 
as reserve. Simply place the camera on top of the 
Connector so that the dise fits into the depression. 
Turn the rim by the two little buttons clockwise, 
and the camera is then firmly and properly at- 
tached to the tripod. To panoram or to change 
direction of the camera, just lock the Connector 
lightly, make the directional adjustment, and then 
lock firmly. To remove the camera, turn the but- 
tons with the Connector rim counterclockwise. The 
camera is instantly detached. The name of Drem 
has become so well known in connection with high- 
grade photographic equipment and_ accessories 
that there is no question of the effectiveness and 
reliability of this new Drem product. 


New B. & H. Colored Block Letters 
for Kodacolor Movie Titles 


Tue B. & H. Block Letter Titler Outfit proved 
so popular in white wood blocks for black-and- 
white movie work that the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany conducted a series of experiments to ascer- 
tain the possibility of making Kodacolor titles 
with block letters in colors. 

As a result, the titler outfit may now be had 
with blocks in colors of red, green, and blue, as 
well as white. The blocks are available in com- 
plete solid color sets of 182 letters and 17 num- 
erals in any one or all of the above colors. 

Unusual as were the effects produced with the 
white blocks, the possibilities of the new colored 
blocks for Kodacolor titling work are tremen- 
dously multiplied. 


New B. & H. Film-Cleaner 


AMAZINGLY simple and practical, a new device 
for automatically cleaning 16-millimeter motion- 
picture film, as it is being projected, is announced 
by the Bell & Howell Company. No longer will 
the home-movie projectionist need to clean his 
film laboriously and ineffectively by hand. 

The B. & H. Film-Cleaner, as it is called, not 
only prolongs the life of film by removing grease, 
oil-spots, and dirt, but the new screen brilliance, 
resulting from film scientifically cleaned, is a 
tremendous factor in securing perfect projection. 

This new device, which weighs only 14% 
ounces, is quickly attached to a Filmo-Projector 
and is quickly detached. The film is thoroughly 
cleaned on both sides as it runs through a pair 





THE NEW B. & H. FILM CLEANER 


of tapes moistened with “Filmoleen”, and espe- 
cially prepared cleaning fluid. Under well-regu- 
lated pressure, the dirt and grease are automat- 
ically wiped off. Then, in passing through the 
projector mechanism, the film becomes perfectly 
dry before it reaches the take-off reel. Clean tape 
is brought into place at a turn of a knob when- 
ever the old tape gets dirty. A three-foot roll of 
tape is supplied for each side of the cleaner—- 
enough to clean many feet of film. 

The B. & H. Film-Cleaner is a Bell & Howell 
engineered product throughout and comes from 
this company’s new engineering laboratory. 


New Wollensak Commander Binocular 


One of the most attractive new items that has 
just made its appearance on the market is the 
Wollensak Commander four-power binocular. In 
quality and efficiency it compares favorably with 
binoculars selling for prices considerably higher. 

The Commander gives a wide field of vision, 
300 feet at 1,000 yards—wider than any other 
glass of equal size and power. The Commander 
will be found practical for motoring, boating, hik- 
ing, railroad travel, camping, and fishing. It is 
extremely light in weight and precise in its optical 
qualities. It is easy to carry and use any place. 

The Commander is equipped with large-sized 
eyepiece lenses which lend themselves quickly to 
all eyes, regardless of separation, and which elim- 
inate pupillary adjustment. A center screw-focus- 
ing arrangement permits quick and accurate 
focusing. The large objective lenses assure a 
broad, clear field of view and give splendid illum- 
ination in adverse lighting. A novel ribbing on 
the outside of the barrels gives the Commander 
individuality in appearance. 

A distinctly different feature of the Commander 
is the finish—instead of leather-covered housing 
it is made of solid color material, with unique rib- 
bing on the barrels that has splendid wearing 
qualities. This gives it an attractive appearance 
and makes it a most comfortable glass to handle. 

The Commander, which is ready for delivery, 
comes in a handsome, rigid leather-case. 


G 


“So Mame refused that young photographer?” 
“Yes, that’s one time he developed a negative 
that he didn’t like.” 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 





Brooklyn Institute—Department of 
Photography 

Tuere has been a complete change in the set-up 
of the classes scheduled for September by the 
Department of Photography of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. By popular request, 
a new course in “Amateur Motion-Picture Making” 
will be given, beginning October 3, by Mr. Russell 
C. Holslag, technical adviser of the Amateur 
Cinema League and technical editor of the journal 
Movie Makers. There will be fifteen interesting 
sessions for the amateur who wishes to make 
his motion-picture work a success. Mr. A. M. 
Powers, the former President of the Department, 
has been appointed Chairman of Motion-Pictures, 
and his experience will be of great value to this 
course, 

A course in the “Fundamentals of Photography” 
will be given by Mr. James C. Coppola, a graduate 
of the Clarence White School of Photography, 
commencing September 30, for twenty sessions. 

A course in the “Advanced Technique of Por- 
traiture and Pictorial Composition” will be given 
by Mr. A. Fassbender, a professional portraitist, 
whose knowledge of photo-chemistry has enabled 
him to win recogaition as one of the finest tech- 
nicians in this country. 

Exreanor Fiscner, Chairman of Publicity. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation on 
Photographic Paper Reaffirmed for 
Another Year 


Tue standing committee of the industry has 
reaffirmed the existing Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. 98—Photographic Paper, without 
change for another year, according to a state- 
ment just made public by the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice of the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

A survey of the production of photographic 
paper in 1928, conducted prior to the revision 
meeting, indicated the degree of adherence to the 
recommendation to be approximately 96 per cent. 


William H. Zerbe to Have Rest 


Our readers will be interested to learn that the 
veteran press-photographer and lecturer, William 
H. Zerbe, of New York City, is to enjoy a well- 
earned rest after over twenty-five years of teach- 
ing at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Those of us who have known of Mr. Zerbe’s work 
for many years will feel that the Institute has 
suffered a great loss. On the other hand, we are 
glad that Mr. Zerbe, after some forty-six years 
of photographic activity, is to find some measure 
of respite and have the opportunity to enjoy many 
things which he could not find opportunity for 
during his active work. It is of interest to record 


that many of the leading exhibitors at salons in 
all parts of the world were students of Mr. Zerbe 
at the Brooklyn Institute. Among them may be 
mentioned William Alcock, Sophie Lauffer, Harry 
Neuman, Eleanor Fischer, the late Joseph Petro- 
celli, and many others. Mr. Zerbe taught these and 
other students intricate processes such as Carbon, 
Carbro, Kallitype, Oil, Bromoil, Transfer, Fres- 
som, Resinpigment, and Gum. We extend to Mr. 
Zerbe our sincere good wishes for a long and 
happy period of relaxation in which he may en- 
joy those things which he has made it possible 
for others to enjoy through his teaching and, best 
of all, through his friendship. 


LONDON LETTER 
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day, taught us yet another lesson; viz., not to 
expect too much. 

“A refined gentleman seeks a gentleman com- 
panion for holiday photography in Wales; first 
two weeks of September”. This advertisement, not 
intended as a joke, appeared lately in a little 
English paper. Can it be beaten in the States? 
One would like to be vouchsafed a sight of these 
two gentlemen photographing in Wales. Would 
one of them (probably the “refined” advertiser) 
be saying “After you, sir”, when they had selected 
a point of view for their masterpieces? Somehow 
one cannot take those who label themselves 
“gentlemen” quite seriously nowadays, especially 
when the discredited adjective, “refined”, is 
added; it only needed the touch of “genuine 
amateur” to make it wholly ridiculous! 


New B. & H. 400-Foot Reel for 
16-Millimeter Film 


A new 400-foot reel for 16-millimeter film that 
entirely obviates the necessity of threading the 
hub slot is announced by the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany. In this new instantaneous-threading reel 
the operator simply presses the film against the 
hub, where it is securely held, ready either for 
projecting or rewinding. There is no more fuss- 
ing with the loose ends of the film. The operation 
is extremely simple—push the film down on the 
hub, take up the slack, and go. Three other fac- 
tors, in addition to the instantaneous-threading 
feature, are worthy of attention. 

A footage-gauge on the face of both outside 
flanges tells at a glance just how much film the 
reel contains. The gauge is graduated to indicate 
film lengths up to 400 feet, in units of 50 feet. 

In order to prevent the placement of the reel 
on the projector in the wrong position and to elim- 
inate the possibility of the projection of a reel 
that has not been rewound, the flanges of this new 
reel will have spindle holes round on one side and 
square on the other. Consequently, there will be 
only one way to run the reel—the right way. 
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A 240 LB. MAN SUPPORTED ON A 
B. & H. FILMO TRIPOD 


Also, to guard against the results of super-care- 
lessness and super-roughness in handling reels 
of this type, the new reel will be made of alum- 
inum heavier by one gauge than the reels here- 
tofore used. 


The Versatile Dr. T. W. Kilmer 


Virtvatty all of our readers know Dr. T. W. 
Kilmer of New York City through his remarkable 
portrait studies, which have appeared in the lead- 
ing magazines and have been exhibited at well- 
known salons all over the world. However, they 
may not know that the good Doctor has been very 
active in many organisations and professions far 
removed from that of portrait photography. Dr. 
Kilmer for many years has been actively inter- 
ested in the New York Police Department, the 
New York State National Guard, and the Fire 
Department of the City of New York. In these 
several organisations he has qualified for the 
duties of medical officer and instructor in many 
branches of work, even including that of pistol- 
shooting. He has always held his profession of 
physician first, and is known far and wide for his 
splendid work in Greater New York City amung 
the children. And so, when Dr. Kilmer appears 
at any one of many conventions which he is eligi- 
ble to attend, he receives an enthusiastic welcome, 
not only for himself as a physician, but more 
particularly as a man who is known to put service 
above self. 


State of Illinois Photographed 


Tue Department of Photography of the Air 
Corps Technical School, Chanute Field, Rantoul, 
Ill., recently made tri-lens photographs of approxi- 
mately 1,000 square miles of quadrangles in the 
State of Illinois for the United States Geological 
Survey. This valuable co-operative work, which 
will effect an enormous saving in time and money 
to the Government and the State of Illinois, was 
completed in connection with the photographic 
student officers’ training work. A total of 2,500 
square miles was photographed under this arrange- 
ment. All photographic material used for this 
work was replaced by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 





Lieutenants Spry and Stowell, students of the 
Photographic School, recently flew a_ two-strip 
mosaic of the Chicago waterfront from the Indiana 
line to Wilmette, Ill., a distance of approximately 
thirty miles. A number of attempts were made 
this spring to photograph this area, which for 
probably 364 days in the year is covered by dense 
smoke or clouds. When completed, this mosaic 
was approximately thirty feet long and four feet 
wide. It was used as an exhibit at the Army Relief 
Show which was held at Soldier Field in Chicago 
in June. 


Bell & Howell Introduces Special 
Lens-Cleaning Kit 


ExrerRIMENTs conducted some months ago in 
Hollywood showed that with materials then avail- 
able it was almost impossible to clean a photo- 
graphic or projection lens properly. It was even 
found that most of the cleaning-fluids then in use 
actually impaired the quality of the lenses. Ob- 
viously, such a situation meant imperfect photo- 
graphy and projection. 

To solve this very important problem, the Bell 
& Howell Company is presenting the B. & H. 
Special Lens-Cleaning Kit. This will meet a very 
actual need on the part of both amateur and 
professional still- and motion-picture camera users, 
as well as projectionists. 

This new B. & H. Kit consists, first of all, of a 
scientifically prepared fluid for cleaning lens-sur- 
faces. Lengthy experiments were conducted both 
in the Bell & Howell Laboratories in this country 
and in the Taylor-Hobson Scientific Research 
Division in England in order to obtain just the 
right fluid for this purpose. 

There is also in the kit a piece of specially 
tanned and hand-brushed chamois leather. This 
unit is particularly important, as it is not the 
regular commercial type of chamois cbtainable 
at retail stores. Commercial chamois, it is found, 
frequently contains elements which of themselves 
provoke a stain on the special type of glass 
used in photographic lenses, when rubbed by this 
sort of leather—a stain which cannot be removed 
except by regrinding and repolishing the stained 
surface. 

Another item is a piece of specially selected, 
washed, lintless linen, made from Irish flax. Ex- 
treme care had to be exercised to obtain a type 
of linen which would be thoroughly free of fill- 
ings and starches and at the same time leave no 
lint. Also included in the kit is a genuine camel- 
hair brush which is used to remove dust from the 
lens-surface before applying the fluid. 

All kinds of lenses—photographic, microscopic, 
or otherwise, will benefit by being cieaned by the 
materials which compose this kit. 

Complete but simple instructions accompany 
each kit, and it is important that the instructions 
be followed carefully to obtain the maximum 


results. 


Wuar is the difference between a gardener, a billiard 
player, a gentleman, and a sexton? 

Answer: The first minds his peas; the second minds 
his cues; the third minds his p’s and q’s, and the fourth 
minds his keys and pews. Contact. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 





THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 








The New DeVry Cameras 

Tue Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation has just an- 
nounced two new cameras which will be of de- 
cided interest to the amateur world. One of these 
cameras is a “full-value” model, a camera built 
to give all possible quality and results with a min- 
imum expenditure. The camera itself bears a 
marked resemblance to the DeVry 35-millimeter 
camera, but it is, of course, smaller in all dimen- 
sions. The same general mechanical construction 





THE NEW 16-MM. DEVRY 


characterises the small camera that is found in 
the larger one. 

The construction is of pressed metal, opening 
centrally. The two spools lie in the same plane, 
giving a straight-line feed. The conventional film 
feed of sprocket and intermittent is used, and the 
capacity is, as might be expected, the standard 
16-millimeter spool! of »sne hundred feet. 

The lens socket is of standard thread and the 
back focus that of other 16-millimeter cameras, 
so that the lenses available for present cameras 
may be used. This gives the user an opportunity 
to secure an inexpensive camera to which he may 
add any desired lens-equipment, giving him maxi- 
mum quality with minimum outlay. 





THE DEVRY DE LUXE MODEL 


The DeLuxe model of DeVry camera is de- 
cidedly different from any existing cameras. The 
case is of a plastic material, similar to Bakelite, 
in a beantiful walnut brown color. The camera 
has a sturdy spring motor, but also has an 
optional hand crank for use with special sub- 
jects. It is equipped for half-speed and super- 
speed as well as for normal. A novel feature is an 
accessible shaft, to which sound-recording equip- 
ment may be attached, if it is so desired. The 
camera carries a compact turret for three lenses, 
and has provision for focusing directly upon the 
film in the gate of the camera. 

The compact design and unusually attractive 
appearance of this DeLuxe camera, together with 
the many featured points, make it an instrument 
which is certain to be well received by the ama- 
teur world. 

The general excellence of the DeVry instru- 
ments is too well known to need remark here. 
The new 16-millimeter cameras are_ typically 
DeVry in design, material, and workmanship. 
There is little question that every owner of this 
new equipment will feel that he has received full 
value for his money. 


Movie-Color 


Mr. A. F. Victor of the Victor Animatograph 
Company has presented to the amateur world an- 
other evidence of his engineering genius. As the 
result of several years’ intensive research, Mr. 
Victor announces that his Movie-Color will be 
available within the next sixty days. 

Movie-Color, like so many good things, goes 
back to basic principles and, through the elimina- 
tion of existing defects, has resulted in a system 
of natural-color motion-picture photography 
which satisfies every demand of the amateur. 

There is no question that really good natural 
color in amateur movies would replace practically 
all black-and-white film; but really good color 
which is not restricted by conditions, which is 
simple, and which will consistently result in good 
color reproduced with fidelity, has not heretofore 
been achieved. 

Natural color, for the most satisfactory re- 
sults, should have the following characteristics: 

(a) It should be as simple to operate as black- 
and-white. (b) The same camera should be readily 
available for black-and-white or for color with- 
out any complicated changes and without remov- 
ing the film from the camera. (c) It should use 
a standard, easily procured, film. (d) It should 
not require more than twice or four times the 
normal black-and-white exposure. (e) The color 
should be strong and clear without being harsh. 
(f) Reproduction should be satisfactory under all 
lighting-conditions. (g) There should be no color 
flicker upon the screen. (h) There should be no 
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color fringing around moving objects. (i) Pro- 
jection should not be more limited in size than 
for black-and-white. (j) The film should not 
require excessive illumination for successful 
projection. 

Movie-Color satisfies every one of these stand- 
ards and in a most satisfying manner. A large, 
brilliant picture, six feet wide and even larger, 
may be projected with the usual Victor projector. 
Delicate tones and vivid colors in the same scene 
are reproduced with a fidelity to the original 
which is truly remarkable. The flicker is no 
greater than with black-and-white films, which 
means that it is not noticeable at all. Color fring- 
ing is not apparent even for objects moving across 
the screen at right angles. So vivid is the impres- 
sion of leoking at the original scene through a 
window that there is a pseudo-stereoscopic depth 
which is amazingly realistic. 

Any Victor camera or Projector may be altered 
for use with Movie-Color at a purely nominal 
cost. This alteration does not in any way affect 
the efficiency of either machine for black-and- 
white work. The film used for this color method 
is the usual panchromatic reversible film obtain- 
able from any dealer. It is quite easy to make 
black-and-white shots alternating with color shots 
upon one reel of film. 

The film is exposed at the new standard speed 
of 24 frames per second which is now coming into 
universal use, as sound reproducing equipment 
has made this speed essential. Not the least re- 
markable feature of Movie-Color is this fact that 
it uses no more film than would be used for black- 
and-white, so that motion-pictures in full, gor- 
geous natural color can be made at a cost not at 
all greater than that of black-and-white pictures. 

The amateur world is indebted to Mr. Victor 
for many of the most valuable contributions ever 
made in the field of 16-millimeter engineering; 
but a demonstratien of Movie-Color will convince 
anyone that none of these contributions has been 
greater than this one Jast emerged from the Davy- 
enport laboratories. 


Exposure With the New F/0.99 Lens 


TuHere seems to be considerable confusion 
extant regarding the exposure necessary with the 
new Dallmeyer F/0.99 lens. Let us start by stating 
that for all practical purposes this is equivalent 
to F/1—the exposure of F/0.99 and F/1 being 
1:0.9801, a difference which is practically 
negligible. 

Naturally, the real value of such a lens, except 
for dark interiors and night work, lies in filter 
work and high camera speeds. For dim illumina- 
tion, using the Cinophot with the 1/32 setting, 
if no reading can be taken, the illumination is 
exceedingly poor in quality. However, turn the 
setting to 1/4, but only if no reading can be taken 
at 1/82. If a reading can be made at F/2.8 with 
the 1/4 setting, this is equivalent to 1/32 at F/1, 
as is plainly shown upon the meter scales. 

Tf the Dremophot is used, direct readings may 
be made for both 70 and 75 models of the Filmo. 
For the 75, the scale reads direct. For the 70, 
the iris opens far past 1.5 and almost to F/1; so 
near, in fact, that if no reading can be made, there 
is not enough light for even the F/0.99 lens. 


In filter work, make the meter reading in the 
usual way. With the Cinophot the filter factors 
will be read in the usual manner, while, with the 
Dremophot, increase reading as explained for 
usual filter work; thus, if the direct meter reading 
is F/1.8, we find the following factors: 

Filter factor: la 2x ix 8x 

Stop used: F/18 F/185 F/12 = F/1 

In this case, i.e., F/1.8, readings are made with 
either Cinophot or Dremophot without any change 
or calculation, in the easiest and most direct 
manner. 

When cameras such as the Victor or the Filmo 
70D are used, with which high speed may be 
used, the lens is beyond doubt of unusual value. 
Again, we make the reading without any change 
in the meter, and, assuming that we obtain the 
extreme meter reading of F/1.8, we have the 
following exposures, as will be instantly indicated 
by the Cinophot or Dremophot speed ring: 


Camera exposure frequency: 
8 16 32 64 128 


Stop used: 
F/2.5 F/18 F/15 F/12 F/1 


As both Cinophot and Dremophot carry speed 
rings, the determination of stops for abnormal 
speeds is automatic. The Cinophot also carries a 
filter ring which makes filter factor stops an auto- 
matic calculation, while the speed ring of the 
Dremophot can be used for this purpose by 
remembering that a speed of 32 or a 2x filter 
require the same increase in stop as do 64 fre- 
quency and a 4x filter. These universally approved 
meters provide automatic determination of expos- 
ures with the F/0.99 lens, as with all other motion- 
picture lenses—and cameras. 


A Little Retrospection 


Montu after month, as we read the material 
which appears in this department and the adver- 
tisements of amateur motion-picture cameras 
which appear elsewhere in the magazine, we can- 
not help remembering the time when Mr. McKay 
and the Editor were the objects of good-naturad 
fun-making because we dared to establish this 
department. We were told bluntly, but kindly, 
that amateur kinematography never would prove 
to be a success. We were asked to recall the many 
earlier attempts to perfect a satisfactory amateur 
motion-picture camera and the repeated failures 
of such equipment. However, Mr. McKay knew 
what he was about, and his vision has come true 
with overwhelming force. We admit the charge 
that we are inclined to be over-conservative, at 
times; but Mr. McKay convinced us that amateur 
motion-picture photography was as sure to become 
a success as professional motion-pictures had 
become. He was right, as subsequent events have 
proved. We believe that Mr. McKay deserves 
recognition for having the courage of his con- 
victions. The fact that he was awarded a Fellow- 
ship in the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain indicates that his practical and experi- 
mental work in motion-picture photography is 
valued highly overseas as well as in the United 
States. A. H. B. 
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OLD FLUSHING 
EDWARD P. MC MURTRY 


SALONS: 1928—SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


1929—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
1929—BUFFALO, N.Y. 
1929—EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 
1929—BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND 
1929—PORTLAND, ME. 
1929—COPENHAGAN, DENMARK 
1929--ELBEUF, FRANCE 

1929—TOKIO, JAPAN 

1929—PARIS, FRANCE 

1929—NEW WESTMINSTER, CANADA (Bronze Medal) 
1929—DUBLIN, IRELAND (Bronze Medal) 
1929—GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 
1929—BARCELONA, SPAIN 
1930—PRESTON, ENGLAND 
1930—BISHOP AUCKLAND, ENGLAND 











